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WHY THEY COME TO US 


LMOST any day the mail that comes to my desk will bring letters with 
statements like these: 


‘‘What | want is real advice and honest encouragement, and some- 
one who will make me stick to it." 

“I'm just starting on a writing career. I'm having trouble getting under- 
way, and | want your help in getting started.” 

“I’ve been trying the trial and error method and getting nowhere. Now 
I've decided to come to you for some systematic help.” 

Why do ambitious scribes come to us instead of struggling alone? They 
know that we have built hundreds of successful literary careers, that many 
beginners thank us for their first sales. Authors have stepped from the pulps 
into the big circulation magazines with our help. We have collaborated with 
some of the eurrent leading authors of popular magazine serials. Our students 
have had their novels on the best seller lists and in bookstore windows. 

Why do they come to us instead of going to someone else? Many writers 
decide to get Uzzell help after reading our ‘‘Narrative Technique", a standard 
text used in colleges the country over. They have seen articles by THU in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, The American Scholer, North American Review, 
and other critical magazines, or read his latest book ‘‘The Technique of the 
Novel.” 


They know that THU has been both fiction editor of a large circulation 
magazine (Collier's) and has sold his stories to big-time markets (Satevepost, 
Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc.) And they know that he has had 
long experience as a teacher of creative writing at a major American university 
(New York University, 10 years). 

What will your question be? What is your writing problem? Write us. Ask 
all the questions you like. Request our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services’’; it is 
free and it will give you advice by now famous authors who made their 
beginnings with Uzzell help. 


lf you want to make a fast start, send us a manuscript. Fees, up to 5,000 
words: $7.00 for an editorial appraisal (discussion of sales values), $12.00 
for a collaborative criticism (full report with constructive advice). For each 
additional thousand words above 5,000, $1.00. 


NOVELISTS 


MY TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL is still available at $2.00. This is the authoritative 
book on how to plot and write a good novel. Says famous author Walter B. Pitkin: 
“This book reveals a rich background and the hardest thinking at every step. | am 
flatly sold on it." TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL can be ordered directly from me. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL e CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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$100 First Sale 
Sir: 

A tip in your magazine on a Christmas story 
needed by Janet Blech of Rexall Drug Co.’s 
magazine, Hometown, brought me my first mag- 
azine sale. My story, “A Present for the King” 
was accepted and will be published in the 
magazine’s 1952 Christmas issue. I received 
$100 for the story. 

That story sale was an odd one. First Miss 
Blech rejected the story. Then, in April of this 
year, the new editor of Hometown, Sam Zaiss, 
wired for the story back. At any rate, thanks to 
the Dicest for the tip. 

Joun F. Boye, 
Box 271, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Writers’ Match 
Sir: 

Re: “Another Guy Who Quit His Job to 
Write”—“he” happens to be a “she,” Margaret 
L. Hopcraft. 

Re: Jay Worthington, author of “I Quit My 
Job to Write Full-Time”—after several years of 
happy marriage, his wife passed away, March, 
1951. 

Re: Gertrude Mallory—her husband passed 
away, mid-summer, 1950. 

Re: Worthington and Mallory—met at Writ- 
er’s School, Beersheba Springs, Tennessee, August 
19, 1951. Announced their engagement August 
29, 1951. No date set for the wedding. A real 
writers’ match! 

Mrs. JANE MARTIN JANSEN, 
West Fork, Arkansas. 


For The Asking: 30 W.D.’s 
Sir: 

I have 30 consecutive issues of WriTER’s Di- 
GEST to give to anyone who wishes them. They 
begin with the July, 1948, issue and the last 
one, of course, is December, 1950. 

Hazex M. ParkKER, 

P. O. Box 41, 

Bay Shore, N. Y. 
¢ Miss Parker hasn’t mentioned the matter, but 
it a? only fair that the taker pay the postage. 
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$850 For First Short Story 
Sir: 

Here are McCall’s needs and requirements in 
general: 

1. The type of story we look for remains more 
or less constant, particularly now that we use so 
few serials. Our stories must have strong femi- 
nine appeal and must be told from a woman’s 
viewpoint, with the love interest an important 
part of the theme. Recently, we ran a deep-South 
period piece which was received with much en- 
thusiasm, although on the whole period pieces 
have not proven too successful with our readers. 
The modern domestic dilemma is always a safe 
bet, for there the reader identification is at its 
highest. 

2. Our taboos are no more than a list of the 
subjects for which our audience shows little or 
no enthusiasm. By keeping in mind the fact that 
our readership is entirely feminine, you can prob- 
ably name most of them yourself: Western stories, 
straight whodunnits, stories built about sports 
incidents, mining camps, etc. We also steer away 
from dialect pieces, war stories, racial and reli- 
gious problems, and must be quite selective about 
fantasies and tales with historical backgrounds, 
foreign settings, and stories in which elderly 
people are the main characters. While we can- 
not, of course, close our eyes to unhappy stories, 
we do not like downright distasteful ones. 

3. Our short stories run 3000 to 5000 words. 
Our one-shots fall into two categories: novelettes 
run 8,000 to 10,000 words; complete novels from 
about 12,000 to 20,000 words. Serials run about 
10,000 words per installment, with four-parters 
the longest we use. Lately we have had much 
success with two-parters, Our 20,000 word stories 
may run in one or two parts, therefore, depending 
on whether or not cutting is required. 

4. We pay $850 for the first short story we 
buy from a writer, unless he or she has sold 
before to a national woman’s slick, in which case 
the pay is higher. 

Betty Parsons RaGsDALE, 
Fiction Editor, 

McCall’s, 

230 Park Avenue, 

New York 17, New York. 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. $3, No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Olfice, Cincin: nA 
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Two Inquisitive Writers: No. 1 
Sir: 
In the August issue of the Dicest you gave 
space to the long statement by Ian Ballantine 
on his new idea for simultaneous hardcover and 
paperback publication and to the article by 
Donald MacCampbell regarding paperback pub- 
lication. May I congratulate you on first-class 
editorial work. To any writer of books these 
pieces are of great interest. 
At the very end of MacCampbell’s article 
are these words: “. . . three or four big firms 
now doing paperback originals earn as much 
for the writer as $25,000 a book.” Will you let 
me have the names of these firms? I am just 
completing my second novel—the first is to be 
published in England before long—and am im- 
mediately going on to a third. 
E. H. Mitts, 
13420 Riverside Drive, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

No. 2 

Sir: 

Your August, 1952, “all-out” on paper-bound 
books posed some questions I’d like. to have an- 
swered. How do the publishers of paperback 
originals view: 

1. Science-fiction novels? 

2. Quality and avant-garde novels? 

3. Anthologies of previously unpublished short 
stories? 

a.. General fiction. 

b. Specialized fiction (as Westerns, mystery, 
science fiction, etc.) 

c. Quality and avant-garde (example: Men- 
tor’s excellent New World Writing). 

4. Short story collections by one author, the 
contents either totally or partially previously un- 
published ? 

a. General fiction. 
b. Specialized fiction (see before). 
c. Quality and avant-garde fiction. 

5. Translations of works previously unpub- 
lished in our language? 

6. Poetry? 

7. What subsequent rights will the publishers 
of paperback originals demand? 

8. In reference to questions 2, 3c, 4c, and 6, 
do you think that smaller publishing houses will 
arise which parallel those now publishing these 
types in hardback? 

JoszerH WINTERS, 
3385 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


© Donald MacCampbell has undertaken to an- 
swer this barrage of questions. Here’s what he 
says: 

In answer to E. H. Mills: Gold Medal 
Books, Ballantine Books and Eton Books 
have, at this writing, the most impressive 
set-ups for publishing original pocket-sized 
books. Eton is a subsidiary of Avon Books, 


a reprint house. Look for one and possibly 
two other top reprint houses to be in the 
original field this fall. 

In amswer to the inquisitive Joseph 
Winters: Science fiction is a doubtful cate- 
gory for original pocket-sized books as are 
avant-garde novels. Short stories are no- 
toriously bad sellers in any kind of collec- 
tion, hard cover or soft, but anthologies fare 
a little better than collections by the same 
author—this because only top-grade an- 
thologies ever hit the newsstands. There 
is no editorial objection to translated ma- 
terial provided it contains the ingredients 
of good newsstand fiction; I look for an 
ever increasing number of translations from 
French, Italian and German languages. Re- 
garding subsidiary rights, publishers’ de- 
mands vary—a good reason why smart 
writers use agents. I see I have been dodg- 
ing one question: about the future of quality 
novels, Here, I believe, agents and pub- 
lishers are waiting for Mr. Ballantine to 
lead the way! 


Donald MacCampbell. 


Harper Ed Goes South 
Sir: 

I am delighted to be associated with Tupper 
and Love, a firm which, as you know, got off to 
a resounding start with the publication some 
years ago of Together by Mrs. George C. Mar- 
shall. The firm was inactivated until a couple 
of years ago, but has made rapid progress re- 
cently. I hope to assist in building the firm into 
a strong selective publishing house with no 
particular emphasis on regional literature. 

Like all other publishers, we are going some- 
what slowly on new fiction. For the next year or 
so we will concentrate on publishing staple books 
which should sell in good quantities over a 
period of years. This statement does not mean 
that we are not at all interested in fiction, for 
we hope to have one or more novels on every 
seasonal list. 

We are naturally publishing a good deal of 
material, both fiction and non-fiction, with a 
regional flavor; however, we do not wish to be 
exclusively regional and I want to stress this 
fact. Our list will continue to be small and 
selective. We are interested only in material that 
is first rate and truly publishable. We have no 
particular length requirements and in general 
will follow the editorial and publishing prac- 
tices common in the trade. 

Harry SHaw, 

Executive Vice-President, 

Tupper and Love, Inc., 

1090 Capitol Avenue, S. E., 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

i to Mr. Shaw on his new 

be He was formerly an editor at Harper 
& Bros.—Ed. 


—Ed. 
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FINAL AWARDS---$1,250 MORE 


IN LEADING AGENCY 
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Through my Annual Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same 
help that brought new writers into the markets 
listed above is available to you — FREE — if 
you win one of the 10 monthly prizes in my 
Annual Contest. 


During November, last month of my contest, | will 
select 10 new writers whose manuscripts indicate 
the most promising commercial possibilities and 
will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency com- 
mission on sales. 





NEW SALES FOR 


BOOK AUTHORS 





| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 
Doubledey, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, —. 
cott, + Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead 
tice-Hall, nk ange Duel, 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gol 


YOU MAY SEND YOUR 9008 os A 
CONTEST ENTRY! 


yy 


“Morrow. 


CONTEST WINNERS! 


aoe ry winners keep sell- 
ng! | have just placed the 
rd book for last year's 
nee winner Joe Weiss. 
Two ALF books are on the 


Dutton Centenary (100-year 
anniversary) List. Contest 
winners hit POST, ESQUIRE, 
AMERICAN, ELLERY QUEEN, 
ARGOSY, and others. 











The Annual Contest is open to writers who are willing to work 
under professional direction. To enter, submit a fiction or 
non-fiction script (multiple submissions allowed) for agency 
service at ry & regular criticism rates = are 1,000 AL 3,000 
words, $3; 000 to 5,000 words, $5; words, $! 
a thousa .— per thousand words onthe By, Minimum fee, 


$3. You So recelve my customary detailed analysis; salable 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, 


On the basis of my sales and experience | charge a nom- 
inal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and comm on your 

book, fiction or non-fiction. 

Ten Prizes Worth $1,250 Each Month 

Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) ........ $ 500 
2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value) ........ 250 
3rd Prize: My heip on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
4th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
5th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 125 
" 6th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ........ 50 
7th & 8th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) ............. 50 
9th & 10th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ............. 25 
*Total value of prizes each month. .............6-00-e00eees . -$1250 


*Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


stories marketed at once. My sales commission Is 10%. And 
remember—teli me about yourself when you send me your 
manuscripts, as my selling authors did. We may develop @ 
close LITERARY RELATIONSHIP based on my selection of 
your true markets. Your contest entry will introduce you to 
the professional guidance that has helped so many others. 


New York 17, New York 








YOU ARE IN ACLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


In addition to teaching you step-by-step the 
fiction techniques which lead to sales, THE 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP offers you 
help with the individual writing problems which 
are peculiarly yours because they grow out of 
your own experiences, your own special sensi- 
bilities, your own personal reactions to life. 


YOU ARE A CLASS OF ONE 


PAULINE BLOOM guides you and helps you 
with YOUR particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. She criticizes your story not 
after it is all written, with the mistakes crystalized 
in your mind and cemented into the story struc- 


ture, but 
STEP-BY-STEP 


as you plan and write it. You correct your mis- 
takes as you go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE 
ABOUT THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 
PAULINE BLOOM has herself sold hundreds of 
mss to all kinds of markets including the top 
slicks. She has taught hundreds of writers at 
Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own 
classes. (For further information about Miss 
Bloom, see WHO’S WHO IN THE EAST). And 
she can teach YOU to make the most of your 
writing ability. 

This is a new course, based on markets and cir- 
cumstances which exist TODAY. IT HAS BEEN 
TESTED AND PROVED SOUND. 


GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR 

COURSE AND START YOU 

ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a story which should sell but doesn’t? 
Pauline Bloom can tell you what’s wrong, and 
what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate 
for books. 


(REBSSERRERRERHEERRERSRERRRSERAREESERERESESES 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 


Approved as a correspondence course under the 
laws of the State of New York. 


Article Writer’s Code 
Sir: 

I thought you’d care to see this advance copy 
of the Society of Magazine Writers’ Code of 
Ethics. You are free to reprint it, quote it, 
or mention it in any way you see fit. 

Mort WEISINGER, 

15 Terrace Dr., 

Great Neck, N. Y. 
© We sce fit to reprint the “Code of Ethics” of 
the Society of Magazine Writers. Since this 
little booklet arrived in our office just before 
deadline and we didn’t want to hold it for an- 
other month, we are giving it to you without 
comment—favorable or otherwise. Certainly, 
article editors should have a chance to comment on 
the article writers’ proposed code. So—next 
month we'll see what the bosses have to say, 
Here’s the “Code of Ethics”: 


PREAMBLE 
Between editors and article writers, over the 
years, has arisen an unwritten code of ethics and 
practices that has governed their relationships. 
That it has functioned so well is a tribute to 
the integrity of those who live and work by it. 
Much of the basis for negotiation between 
editor and writer must always remain unpre- 
scribed because both deal in an ephemeral com- 
modity, the quality of which is not subject to 
ordinary measurements. However, many of the 
practices of the trade are universally applicable. 
The Society of Magazine Writers is proud of 
these practices as they have grown up and exist 
today. We feel that the best of them should be 
compiled in permanent form for the guidance 
of non-fiction writers and editors in the future 
and for reference in the misunderstandings that 

occur in all human relationships. 


1. TRUTHFULNESS, ACCURACY, 
EDITING 

The writer shall at all times do the best work 
of which he is capable. He has primary re- 
sponsibility for the truth and accuracy of every- 
thing he writes. No writer shall deliberately 
write into an article a dishonest, distorted or 
inaccurate statement. 

Editors may correct or delete copy for pur- 
poses of style, grammar, conciseness or arrange- 
ment, but no editor shall alter the meaning of 
any statement unless the writer is first con- 
vinced that the original statement is in error. 

All changes in fact or implication and, as 
much as feasible, all changes in copy shall be 
submitted to the writer for approval. It is recom- 
mended that, if at all possible, magazines sub- 
mit galley proofs of an article to the writer 
before publication. 


2. SOURCES 

Unless otherwise stipulated, a writer shall be 
obliged to reveal to the editor all sources of in- 
formation on an article for that editor, whenever 
requested. He shall further be prepared to sup- 
port every statement made in his article. 
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$8. IDEAS 

An idea shall be defined not as a subject 
alone but as a subject with an approach to the 
handling thereof. A writer shall be considered 
to have a property right in such an idea. Under 
ordinary circumstances he shall have priority in 
the development of it. When an editor likes an 
idea, he normally is bound to permit the writer 
who presents it first to proceed with it. However, 
this is one of the areas where a rule cannot be 
applied without the latitude of tolerance and 
good will, the burden of which, in this case, rests 
upon the writer. An editor may unconsciously 
encroach upon an idea just as a writer may be 
guilty of unconscious plagiarism, or there may 
be disagreement as to the scope of the original 
idea. 

The writer shall be obliged, upon request, to 
make diligent and conscientious search for all 
articles that previously have been published on 
the subject, and report fully to the editor, 
though the writer shall not be considered respon- 
sible for reporting articles not listed in The 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, or, un- 
less otherwise stipulated, for those more than 
five years old. 

If an editor requests a writer to submit an out- 
line of or a memorandum about his idea, the 
writer shall do so within 30 days unless the 
editor consents to a longer period. Failing that, 
the editor is free to assign the idea to another 
writer. 

No writer shall submit an idea to another 
magazine while it is under consideration by an 
editor. However, if an acceptance of an idea is 
not received within 15 days of submission and if 
an extension of time is not granted by the writer, 
he shall be entitled to advise the editor and 
submit the idea elsewhere. 

Unless otherwise agreed, a writer shall also 
forfeit his rights to an idea, even his own idea, 
so far as a particular magazine is concerned 
if at the end of six months he has not taken suit- 
able action toward the culmination of the 
project. 


4. ACCEPTANCE OF AN ASSIGNMENT 


A request that the writer proceed with an 
idea, however worded, whether verbal or written, 
shall be considered an assignment from an edi- 
tor. (The word “assignment” here is understood 
to mean a definite order for an article.) It shall 
be the obligation of the writer to proceed as 
rapidly as possible toward the completion of 
such an assignment, to meet any deadline mutu- 
ally agreed upon, and not to undertake to meet 
a deadline he knows to be impossible. 


5. REPORT ON ASSIGNMENT 


If in the course of research or during the 
writing of the article, the writer concludes that 
the assignment will not result in a satisfactory 
article, he shall be obliged to consult promptly 
with the editor, 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
2lc per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30¢ per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 








1 SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 textbooks, 
and a half a lifetime of short pieces. Not to speck of 
having lectured on creative writing 1500 
times. Study by mail. Chicago 
class. Plots too. 


MILDRED 1. REID 
1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Illinois 











POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped savelope fe for PRIZE —_ 
nag, oo Quarteriy ry $25, Book Contes 
fe ot HELP YOUR: 

— each) containing 999 


will receive 
SELF. ‘HANDBOOKS. 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A aro s Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1920; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dalias 11, Texas 





The Life Story of 
Thousands of Words 


Word Origins 
and their 
Romantic Stories 


BY WILFRED FUNK, LITT.D. 
“Excellent and invaluable” 
— Dale Carnegie 
“Engrossing” — Lowell Thomas 
$4.95 at all bookstores 


WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. WO-10 
33 West 46 Street, New York 36 


























EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor cor- 
rections if desired, Carbon copy, extra first page. Mailed 
flat. 75¢ per 1000 words plus mailing costs. 


MARGUERITE KING WALTERS 
1115 E. Whitton Ave. Phoenix, Arizona 








WRITERS 
A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing opportunities In writing 
fields makes this plan possible. 


Personal Attention Given To All Inquiries. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollyweed 28, Calif. 











THE MANUSCRIPT INCUBATOR 


A Lifetime 
Investment 
In Your 


Professton 





A portable file cabinet, designed by writers 
especially for writers. There are labeled fold- 
ers (9x12) for every part of the story or 
article you’re working on—-Characterization, 
Local Color, Bits of Action, etc, There’s a 
section for Ideas For Future Stories, plus a 
generous supply of blank folders for your own 
labeling. 

Handsomely made of enameled steel, it has 
a lock and key. A carrying handle makes it 
as portable as your brief case. Your money 
promptly refunded if not satisfied. $4.95, 
postpaid in U. S. A. 


GOLDEN GRIZZLY ENTERPRISES 
Adelphi Station 
Box 69 Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 











6. WITHDRAWAL 

Should a disagreement arise between the edi- 
tor and writer as to the merit or handling of an 
assignment, the editor may remove the writer 
on payment of satisfactory compensation for the 
effort already expended, or the writer may re- 
move himself without compensation and, if the 
idea for the assignment originated with him, he 
may withdraw it and take it elsewhere. 


7. CONFLICTING ASSIGNMENTS 

If a writer learns that another writer is pre- 
paring an article on the same subject for an- 
other magazine, he has an obligation to so in- 
form the assigning editor. If the article is thus 
cancelled there is an obligation on the editor to 
recompense the writer for the time and effort 
expended. 


8. AGREEMENTS 

Some editors have adopted the practice of con- 
firming oral agreements in writing to writers or 
their agents. This has gone a long way toward 
removing the greatest cause of misunderstandings 
—the retirement of an editor without a clear 
statement of his obligations for his successor. It 
is therefore recommended that all editors adopt 
this practice. Failing that, it is recommended 
that the writer or his agent send the editor for 
the record a memorandum of the writer’s un- 
derstanding of such agreement. This memoran- 
dum should list all aspects of the assignment: 
coverage, handling, special instructions, time in- 
volved, payment and expenses. Lacking any 
correction from the other party, either party may 
assume such letter to be a binding agreement. 


9. REWRITING 

No writer’s work shall be rewritten without 
his advance consent and, if the article is still to 
bear his name, without his approval before pub- 
lication of the rewritten version. 

If an editor requests a writer to rewrite his 
manuscript, the writer shall be obliged to do so. 
However, he shall also be entitled to the alter- 
native of withdrawing the manuscript and offer- 
ing it elsewhere. 

Unless the article shows no promise whatso- 
ever, a writer who submits an unsatisfactory arti- 
cle shall be entitled to rewrite it at least once 
in an effort to meet the editor’s requirements. If 
he cannot do so satisfactorily and if the idea 
was originally the writer's, it shall remain his 
unless he agrees to sell the idea, title or material. 


10, EDITORIAL INDECISION 

If a magazine does not notify a writer of its 
intentions with regard to the purchase, revision 
or. rejection of a manuscript within 21 days of 
its submission, the writer shall be entitled to in- 
form the magazine that he is submitting the 
manuscript elsewhere. In the absence of any ac- 
knowledgement from the magazine, the writer 
must be sure to advise any other magazine to 
which he submits the manuscript of the situation. 
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11. BYLINES 

Lacking any stipulation to the contrary, a 
byline is the author's unquestioned right. All 
advertisements of the article should also carry 
the author’s name. 


12. UPDATING 

If publication of an article has been delayed 
to the point where it needs more than a modi- 
cum of updating, the writer should receive ad- 
ditional compensation for such work. 


13. REVERSION OF RIGHTS 

A writer is not paid by money alone. Part 
of his compensation is the intangible value of 
publication of his works. Consequently, if after 
24 months an editor has not given clear inten- 
tion of scheduling an article, the manuscript and 
all rights should revert to the author, upon 
request. 


14, PAYMENT FOR ASSIGNMENTS 

An assignment is construed to be an obliga- 
tion upon the editor and the magazine to pay 
for the writer’s work if satisfactorily executed. If 
the magazine or its representatives undergo a 
change of mind as to the merits of the assign- 
ment, the writer is entitled to prompt notifica- 
tion and a financial settlement for the work he 
has put in on the assignment. 

This shall not contravene any special arrange- 
ment between an editor and writer, particularly 
a novice writer, but such arrangements should be 
stipulated in writing by the editor. 

Experience has proven that adequate scttle- 
ments can be reached by mutual discussion in 
almost all cases. As a guide to such discussions 
the following formula is suggested: Where a com- 
pleted assignment is not accepted due to no fault 
of the writer, he should be entitled to payment 
of at least 75 per cent of the agreed-upon price. 
Where an assignment is cancelled—due to no 
fault of the writer—after research has begun 
and before writing of the article has been com- 
pleted, payment should be in the vicinity of 25 
or 50 per cent of the agreed-upon price, de- 
pending on the amount of work already ac- 
complished. 


15. TIME OF PAYMENTS 
The writer is entitled to payment for an ac- 
cepted article within 21 days of acceptance. No 
— payment should ever be subject to pub- 
tion. 


16. ADDED REIMBURSEMENT 

A writer shall be obliged to reveal to an 
editor the source and amounts of any additional 
Payments he may receive for an article. He shall 
not accept such additional payments unless the 
magazine consents. 


17. EXPENSES 
An editor shall be entitled to an estimate of 
expenses on an article in advance and shall have 


“THE RIGHT COURSE FOR A 


BEGINNING WRITER ” 


writes SSW student A. R., of Canada. 


"Allow me to tell you that your course is 
the right one for a beginning writer; and my 
only regret is that | should have come to you 
at first, instead of spending too much valu- 
able time and money, experimenting with 
other inferior courses. Yours is the fifth one 
| am trying, but | feel sure | have found the 
right one this time.” 


DON'T MAKE THIS MISTAKE 
Be guided by an author who has been through the 


mill, has spent plenty of money for courses who 
assuredly is in a position to compare. You don't 
have to spend money to compare—profit by this 
other author's experiences! 

Of all the successful courses offered to the public 
ours has probably been the least advertised. Adver- 
tising is a minor item on our budget on which the 
major item is competent professional help. This course 
has seld to a great extent by word of mouth adver- 


tising. 
TODAY'S HELP 
FOR TODAY'S MARKETS! 


It is a course based on the commercial requirements 
of the entire fiction field. It was devised solely as a 
method of helping you write your stories properly— 
for the markets which pay. We are not interested in 
art for art's sake, and neither are our students who, as 
@ result, sell to magazines like the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, The ATLANTIC MONTHLY, the serial 
markets like United Feature Syndicate, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, the outdoor mar- 
kets, the pulps markets, and of course, the book pub- 
lishers—{one book was a book club choice.) 


SHORT-CUT HELP! 


SSW is a course based on TRIAL AND ERROR, 
the best known writing book in America. The book 
revolutionized old-fashioned thinking about the writ- 
ing business. Hundreds of people wrote asking for 
an elaboration of the book in the form of lessons. 
The results is this course which has transformed the 
old academic methods of teaching writing. If you are 
looking for practical help, a proved short cut to the 
well — commercial markets, SEND THE COU- 
PON Ow. 





BSSSROBESESESSESSISRSEREER EERE EERSTE REE 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J] do not have 
CJ TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 








MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


Your problems solved by a published writer who 
has been helping writers since 1935. Send me 
that NOVEL. Send me your short stories, articles, 
TV and screen material. Criticism rates: 1000 to 
3000 words, $3.00; 3000 to 5000 words, $1 per 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee $3. Prompt service. 
WRITING. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


Phone SU 13458 


GHOST- 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar b 
a former teacher who is a graduate of a state norma 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 


free. 60c 1000 words. 
EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








TAPE RECORDERS 


The modern tool for busy writers. Write more and earn 
more with an electronic secretary at your side. We’ve 
been selling and renting recorders since 1945. 


MITCHELL METZ 


2174 N. Melvina Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 











Adventure! — — — Material? 


MEXICO 


Understand our Exotic Neighbor, 

Customs, Modes, Manner of Life 
The Millers (Mrs. Miller, former newspaper editor 
and publisher, and Mr. Miller, continental trave- 
ler) will venture forth, early in January, on an 
extended trip, traveling throughout Mexico; see- 
ing and studying the culture, beauty, rural life, 
industriousness and enchantment of Mexico; and 
will record their impressions and experiences in a 
— of 12 letters which will be mailed to you, 


for $3. Send check or money order to 
JAMES C. MILLER 
2210 HIGH ST., PALO ALTO, CALIF. 








the right to disapprove it at that time. Expense 
accounts should be payable upon submission, 
or in advance if requested. 


18. INSURANCE 

A magazine that gives a writer an assignment 
involving travel or any degree of hazard shall 
insure him against death or disability during 
the course of travel or the hazard, or, failing 
that, shall honor the cost of such temporary in- 
surance as an expense account item. 


19. LOSS OF PERSONAL BELONGINGS 

If a writer loses his personal belongings as 
a result of extraordinary peril on an assignment 
and due to no fault of his, he shall be entitled 
to full compensation from the magazine for his 
loss, 


20. COPYRIGHT, ADDITIONAL RIGHTS 


Copyright shall revert to the author, upon ap- 
plication, 30 days after publication of an article 
or at any time thereafter that the writer re- 
quests it. All revenues from television, motion 
picture and similar media and all other non- 
serial rights shall be the author’s exclusively. 


21. REPRINTS 

Permission to reprint is the prior right of the 
magazine, but all revenues from reprints other 
than those paid to the magazine separately and 
in addition to a payment to the author shall re- 
vert to the author exclusively. It is the obliga- 
tion of the author to other writers, as well as 
his acknowledged right, to make a charge for 
reprints or displays of his work for commercial 
purposes. It is urged that all editors refer all 
requests of this nature to the author for negotia- 
tion. 


22. AGENTS 


No writer shall pay an agent more than 10 
per cent of the receipts from his writing for 
representing him, except for foreign rights repre- 
sentation where the fee may be 15%. In the ab- 
sence of any agreement to the contrary, a writer 
shall not be expected or bound to pay an agent 
a fee on work negotiated, accomplished and paid 
for without the aid or consultation of the agent. 








can help 


handled on 10%, and 
we help youw sell 





STORIES 
NOVELS ‘ 
BOOKS ; 


» Don’t market haphazardly and write ney Write for our free detailed circular 
if you want results: before sending your aeunerio’. T 


Comprehensive sales and editorial ald for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


you. 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


po 
$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








fee is very low. If you want to sell we 





NEW YORK (36), N. Y. 
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$100 For Comedy Routine 


Sir: 

Kathryn Cravens, author, radio commentator 
and war correspondent, will provide a prize 
award of $100 for the best new young feminine 
humorist, in conjunction with the campaign of 
the National Association of Gagwriters to pro- 
mote increased production of laugh-makers in 
the U. S. 

The writer of the best humorous routine of 
approximately 1000 words created for a comedi- 
enne such as Martha Raye, Beatrice Lillie, Joan 
Davis or Lucille Ball will be presented the First 
Annual Kathryn Cravens’ Award. In addition, 
the National Association of Gagwriters will at- 
tempt to sell the routine to a leading comedi- 
enne-—for which the winning writer will receive 
additional income. Material submitted will be 
talent-tested by comediennes attending the Gag- 
writers Institute comedy workshop in New York 
City. 

Any young woman under 30 is eligible for the 
award. Routines of approximately 1000 words 
(three to four minutes) should be submitted. 
The competition starts immediately, and the 
winner will be selected during the eighth annual 
National Laugh Week, April 1-8, 1953. Judges 
will include Kathryn Cravens, George Lewis, 
Director of the National Association of Gag- 
writers, and Bill Treadwell, Director of the 
Museum of American Comedy. 

National Association of Gagwriters, 
Room 902, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Down With Cartoonists; 
Up With Gagwriters! 
Sir: 

With reference to Pat Fulford’s department, 
“Cartoonist Cues,” I wish to commend Miss Ful- 
ford to you as well as to the entire writing 
fraternity. As the editor of the Pen and Brush 
Newsletter, which is devoted solely to the inter- 
ests of cartoonists and gagwriters, Miss Fulford 
has taken a front-line position at a point where 
the cross-fire is hottest. In brief, the issue of 
the battle is simple: the unjust practice of the 
cartoonist obtaining the full published, public 
credit when he has been materially assisted by 
a gagwriter must be put to death. 

Juxtius MarRANzE, 
414 Linwood Street, 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 














SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. 
TRAINING 


“I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Institute and the instruc- 
tors who gave me such valuable 
teaching while lied as a dent 
member. The benefits I gained th: 

the course enabled me to attain 
rank list, the highest 
Se rank in the Navy, and also 
ene the ri’ to achieve as 

are 46 of the rat in the 
Navy,"“—John B. Smi Joc, USN, 
Command, U.S. Naval Air Station 
Command, U. 3. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


‘“‘How do I get My Start 


as a writer?”’ 
. .. HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 








O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, first learned to use w at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Co; Desk 


Method is today helping men and women of ali ages to 
talent . . . helping them gain their 
5, $50 and $100. 


develop their writin: 


first little checks of 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow un the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on tcoching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his style. je don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 


as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we t them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 


are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Free Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You’ 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mai] the below 
and see what our editors think about you. + i Institute 
eam One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
) 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 





paper Institute of America 
ark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


; me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
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“I Protest” 
Sir: 

As a practising free lancer and a person con- 
cerned about the scarcity of acceptable fiction 
being submitted to major magazines, I'd like 
to register a strong protest against the October 
article “Plots That Sell to Top-Pay Magazines.” 

To me it is an example of a rather insidious 
form of mental nit-picking that can do harm 
rather than good. Though the article has that 
flavor of authenticity which is the usual product 
of exhaustive research, there is the concealed im- 
plication that Mr. Simmons’ compartmentaliza- 
tion of plots is the only possible division, Arbi- 
trary divisions are in the mind of the researcher; 
thus there can be three basic plots, 30 basic 
plots, 33,000 basic plots, depending on where 
the researcher draws his neat little lines, 

That, however, is not my main objection. A 
story must be about “the human soul in conflict 
with itself.” Hundreds of people who are sincere 
in their desire to write may, perhaps, be se- 
duced by the air of veracity of that article. 
Rather than writing out of themselves, writing 
with the conviction and inevitability which will 
bring them eventual acceptance, they will twist 
and flatten and contrive their plotting to make 
their stories fit Mr. Simmons’ artificial categories. 
And the result may well be that unsalable and 
uninspired prose which is the result of writing 
with any “gimmick” in mind. 

On page 6 of the same issue you carry a 
letter irom your contest winner, Howard J. Burn- 
ham, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Burn- 
ham at the writers’ conference in Putney, and 
I gather, from his letter, that the point we tried 
to make during the two weeks there stayed with 
him. The point being, of course, that there is 
no formula, no mystic trick, no cold evaluation 
of the elements of a story that can help. A story 
is a unity, not the result of an arbitrary equa- 
ton. 

A good story should be as real and valid as 
a human being. I could sort out all human be- 
ings into 10 categories, or 20, or three. But I 
doubt that it would serve any useful purpose. 
I believe we should leave arbitrary classifyings 
to the entomologists and botanists, or else label 
such articles as of intellectual interest rather 
than as something designed to help the writer. 

I am deeply concerned about this matter be- 
cause, as a free-lance writer of fiction, I do not 
like to see more and more space being given 
in major markets to non-fiction. The trend 
exists due to the alarming scarcity of fiction 
which is good and valid enough to carry the 
same reader impact as the non-fiction which is 
taking its place. Any article which can lead the 

nted amateur writer down the garden path, 
which can lead him to stereotyped and barren 
formula is a disservice to the trade. 


Joun D. MacDonaxp, 


Route 4, Box 1029, 
Sarasota, Fla, 





PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR 
WRITERS 


mation write: 


MAREN 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it mow.”’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 

Juvenile 

Humor & Gag 

Radio & TV 

Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising & Publicity 
Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticiem . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 


ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollyweod 27, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By exposlonend authors’ typist. Promptly. 
Y, 


neatly, 


ac 
Free carbon, extra first and last 
i ired. Mailed flat. All 
per thousand words, plus postage. 
PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 

5652 N. Virginie Ave. 


Chicago 45, tMinols 
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1,000,000 
words 
at your 


fingertips! 





Use the greatest word-finding device 
ever conceived—construct immediately 
rhythmical, expressive, varied sentences 
just as professional writers do! Not a 
textbook, THE WORD FINDER is a 
magic wand which can transform your 
ideas into masterpieces of sentence 
construction and give you the descrip- 
tive qualities so many people lack. 1300 
pages. Thumb-indexed. You NEED 
the WORD FINDER! $6.95 
Send today —just clip your check to 
this ad and mail to: 


Gyrus 


PENNA. 
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SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 4 

k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up t 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. J. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . , exceedingly practical . . . full of professional information which should be of value to every 
writer, novice or experienced seller. .. .” —Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 








*Typical sales in various fields are shown here | 





Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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A CLAIM THAT THE Radio Writers Guild, 
the national union of radio writers, is Com- 
munist-controlled has been made by some 
of its members before an investigating body 
of the United States Senate and appears to 
be supported by recently published testi- 
mony. 

The claim gained immediacy from a re- 
cent statement by three Senators—James 
O. Eastland, Pat McCarran, and Arthur 
V. Watkins—who were among those attend- 
ing hearings. The Senators declared: “Al- 
though a large majority of the member- 
ship of the Radio Writers Guild is anti- 
Communist, the Council of the Guild, 
which is the governing body, is controlled 
by the pro-Communist faction. . . .” 

If true, this means that a craft union in 
broadcasting, whose members write 90 per 
cent of network radio news and entertain- 
ment, is controlled by persons whose basic 
loyalty lies outside the United States. 

The record in this instance, a 126-page 
printed government document, Subversive 
Infiltration of Radio, Television and the 





* Subversive Infiltration of Radio, Television and 
the Entertainment Industry, Part 1. Hearings 


before the Subcommittee to Investigate the 


Ever since newspapers broke the story on 
the Senate’s findings regarding Communism 
in RWG, our readers have been asking us: 


Is the Radio Writers Guild 
Communist Controlled? 


Read this article and decide for yourself. 


By Paul R. Milton 





Entertainment Industry,* contains sworn 
testimony on the Radio Writers Guild by 
six witnesses, four “friendly” and two “un- 
friendly.” The testimony was published 
August 27, 1952, and created a sensation in 
those phases of broadcasting dealing with 
writers. It did not, however, create m™ | 
stir outside of New York City, and s 
trade journalists, novelists and fictioncs.s 
are unaware of developments which were 
years in the making among radio writers. 

The Radio Writers Guild is one of four 
guilds that make up the Authors League of 
America. The other three are the Dra- 
matists, Authors and Screen Writers. As 
you would expect, the Radio Writers Guild 
is divided into three regions: Eastern, head- 
quartering in New York; Midwest in Chi- 
cago; Western in Hollywood. The Midwest 
Region, following Chicago’s decline as a 
broadcasting center, musters 15 members, 
the East some 500, and the West about the 
same for a rough national total of 1100. 
The membership includes news writers, free 
lancers and staffers who write continuity, 
Administration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws. Available free 
from your Senator or Representative. 
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dramatic and documentary material. 
Though small, the RWG (as members refer 
to it) has significance because its members 
reach millions by air and because radio is 
part of the American communications 
system. 

One evening, during a discussion among 
Radio Writers Guild members, a young 
lady cried out: “What makes you think 
the Communists would want to control 
this union?” For an answer, let’s inspect 
the testimony as published by the United 
States Senate. The origins of RWG were 
related by witness Ruth Adams Knight, 
novelist, radio and television writer. 


MISS KNIGHT. In about 1935 Kenneth 
Webb . . . a writer and official of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne, an advertis- 
ing ageticy, and Kathryn Seymour, who had 








ad 
“If you have enough inspiration to hold you a while, I'll go start dinner.” 











radio-writing field among the advertising 
agencies, and even among the networks. 
{Blanket purchase of all rights.—Ed.] I¢ 
was finally suggested to us that, if we would 
form a new guild, Radio Writers Guild, 
the Authors League would help us .. . until 
we could get a guild which would be self- 
supporting .... We were not labor-minded. 
Writers are vety seldom labor-minded, and 
they are individualists . . . . But those of 
us who formed the guild soon came to see 
that it was only by enlisting everyone who 
was concerned that we were going to be 
able to accomplish anything .. . the thing 
that was of real value to a writer was the 
rights in his material, . . . that to sell out 
your material on a wages or wage-scale bases 
was, from an economic point of view, ridic- 
ulous, and that the radio writers must learn 
to appreciate the value of their material 
and that they had a right in it, a just and 
fair right. 





























been one of the pioneer radio writers .. . 
and a few others, all of us members of the 
Authors League . . . decided the time had 
come to try and do something about the 
abuses which were then occurring in the 
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In February, 1939, an Eastern Region 
having been set up, Miss Knight and Henry 
Fisk Carlton went to California to discuss 
joining forces with some radio writers there 
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who were about to join AFRA, the radio 

ormers’ union. The two emissaries from 
New York found themselves dealing with 
John Howard Lawson, playwright, screen 
writer and member of the Authors League. 
Later in Miss Knight’s testimony: 

QUESTION. Do you have information now 
that any of these persons who were the 
first officers, the first leaders, of the guild 
were Communists or Communist fronters? 
MISS KNIGHT. The people I have named 
in the Eastern Region [Kenneth Webb, 
Knowles Entrikin, Henry Fisk Carlton, 
Kathryn Seymour, Stuart Hawkins, Erik 
Barnouw—Ed.} were, I suppose, as far 
removed from any Communist thinking as 
could be .... Hindsight is most illuminat- 
ing, and looking back and discovering the 
names of Georgia Backus ... and John 
Howard Lawson on the west coast opera- 
tion, it is easy to realize now a thing of 
which we were completely unconscious then, 
that it was the beginning of an organization, 
the beginning of a taking over by this 
group who have remained associated and 
remained extremely active in leftwing cir- 
cles, and that those people on the west 
coast at that time were closely identified 
with these first steps of the organization of 
the Radio Writers Guild. 

Lawson exerted himself helpfully to get 
the Radio Writers Guild started in Cali- 
fornia. Years later he attained some fame 
and a jail sentence as one of the so-called 
Hollywood Ten, screen personalities who 
refused to answer questions about Commu- 
nism asked by a Congressional committee. 

In 1943, after an interim absence from 
New York, Miss Knight found that in the 
Eastern Region there had been a sudden 
influx of new members — so sudden as to 
puzzle both herself and the then president, 
John Vandercook. She attended a member- 
ship meeting. 

MISS KNIGHT. .. . it might very easily 

have been a meeting of the Steamfitters 

Union, and it had no relation to writers or 

writers’ rights or anything of that sort, and 

it was entirely a labor meeting and a meet- 

ing in which a great deal of violence was 

expressed. There was a great deal of tur- 
bulence. 
Again, later in her testimony: 

QUESTION. Who was present, and did it 

mean they had a lot of people not writers 

there? 

MISS KNIGHT. . . . afterward we dis- 

covered that many people who were not in 


any sense legitimate writers, even radio 

writers, had been brought in and that this 

was the first step in the invasion of the left 
wing into the Radio Writers Guild. 

The new members appeared mostly to be 
supporters of two among them, Peter Lyon 
and Robert Newman. At that time Peter 
Lyon was writing labor news for the OWI 
and attracting unfavorable attention from 
AFL and CIO officials who were supplying 
the material used for labor broadcasts 
abroad, They protested to OWI chief Elmer 
Davis that Lyon was giving their material 
an unwanted leftist slant. Lyon was then 
shifted to another OWI desk. The incident 
was reported in the press, 


The founders of the Guild who were at a 
loss to account for the invasion of new 
members could not then know something 
which was revealed in December, 1950, in 
The American Legion Magazine by Louis 
Budenz, former Communist leader. Budenz 
wrote that in 1943 Alexander Trachtenberg, 
a Communist official, ordered Communist 
infiltration of radio. Plans were announced 
to the comrades in veiled articles in the 
New York Daily Worker by a writer calling 
himself “Peter Ivy.” It was not until 1951 
that Peter Lyon, under oath before the 
Senate Subcommittee, testified as follows: 


QUESTION. Have you ever used the 
name Peter Ivy? 

MR. LYON. Peter Ivy? 

QUESTION. Yes. 

MR. LYON. No. 

Then, six pages of testimony later: 
QUESTION. Have you ever used the name 
Peter Ivy? 

MR. LYON. No. Didn't I answer that 
question before? 

QUESTION. Have you ever signed the 
name Peter Ivy to any articles? 

(Witness conferring with counsel.) 

MR. LYON. For reasons previously stated, 
I must decline to answer that question. 
QUESTION. You said a little while ago 
that you had never used the name Peter 
Ivy— 

MR, LYON. What was your most recent 
question? 

QUESTION. I will conduct the interroga- 
tion. You said a little while ago that you 
had never used the name Peter Ivy, and 
then when I asked you whether or not you 
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had ever signed your name to articles as Peter 
Ivy, you have undertaken here now to de- 
cline to answer. What is the basis for that? 
MR. LYON. It is my belief that the ques- 
tion you most recently asked me will take 
me into an area which might subject me to 
prosecution, and therefore I decline to 
answer the question, invoking my rights 
under the fifth amendment. 

QUESTION. What distinction do you 
make in your mind between the answer to 
the question as to whether or not you had 
ever gone under the name of Peter Ivy and 
the question as to whether or not you had 


MISS KNIGHT .. . . there was nothing 
in his conduct of the Guild as such during 
the next two years which you could point 
to as evidence that he was a Communist, 

. there was a gradual increase in the 
power of his group. . 





One writer who joined the Radio Writ. | 
ters Guild during this general period was [ 
Millard Lampell who, years later, was to | 


testify before the same Senate Subcom. 
mittee which questioned Lyon. One part 


of Lampell’s testimony was published as _ 


follows: 





ever signed your name to articles as Peter 
Ivy? 

(Witness conferring with counsel.) 

MR. LYON. I must stand on my answer. 


The witness testified about his member- 
ship in the Radio Writers Guild, his pro- 
fessional activities, his membership in the 
Gargoyle Alumni Association at Williams 
College, and his fraternity, Delta Upsilon. 
His testimony, however, contains several 
passages like the following, in which he re- 
fused to answer questions truthfully on 
grounds of possible self-incrimination: 


QUESTION. I put it to you as a fact that 
you were a sponsor of the Citizens Non- 
Partisan Committee for the Reelection of 
Benjamin J. Davis to the New York City 
Council in 1945 and ask you to affirm or 
deny that fact. 

MR. LYON. I must stand on my previous 
answer. 

QUESTION. I put it to you as a fact that 
you were a sponsor of the Bill of Rights 
Conference in 1949, held under the auspices 
of the Civil Rights Congress, and ask you to 
affirm or deny that fact. 

MR. LYON. Again, I must for the same 
reasons previously stated decline to answer 
the question. 

QUESTION. I put it to you as a fact that 
you were a supporter and sponsor of the 
Citizens United to Abolish the Wood-Ran- 
kin Committee in 1946, and ask you to af- 
firm or deny that fact. 

MR. LYON. For the same reasons I must 
decline to answer the question. 
QUESTION. I put it to you as a fact, and 
ask you to affirm or deny that fact, that in 
1949 you were a signer of a telegram to the 
Attorney General of the United States in 
behalf of the 11 Communist leaders. 

MR. LYON... . for the same reasons I 
decline to answer the question. 


Lyon was elected a vice president, an- 
other time, national president. Miss Knight 
remarked in her testimony: 
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QUESTION. It is a fact, is it not, and I 
put it to you as a fact, that you have fre- 
quently reported to the radio commission 
of the Communist Party in connection with 
your activities as a Communist and Com- 
munist infiltration in the radio industry? 
MR. LAMPELL. I must refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds stated. [Fear 
of possible self-incrimination—Ed.] 
QUESTION. You realize of course that if 
what I have said here as a fact is not true, 
you can give a very simple truthful answer 
by saying “No,” and not be in any peril 
of criminal prosecution, is that correct? 


Mr. Lampell did not say “No,” and a few 
lines later: 


QUESTION. Do you have any information 
respecting a blacklist in the radio industry? 
MR. LAMPELL. Yes; I have some infor- 
mation regarding a blacklist in the radio 
industry. 

QUESTION. Is there a blacklist in the 
radio industry, whereby anti - Communists 
are deprived of employment? 

MR. LAMPELL. I have certainly never 
had any information or proof to that effect 
and, I may say, that as a member of the 
fact-finding committee of the Radio Writers 
Guild, concerned with matters of blacklist 
and censorship, we have repeatedly asked 
our members to report any case of blacklist 
for whatever reasons. 

In several cases we have even gone as far 
as to take casual talk that has been over- 
heard by members suggesting this, and writ- 
ten letters to the people who said it, saying 
“Please send us your proof.” We are in- 
terested in fighting all cases of blacklist. 
QUESTION. Would you be interested in 
fighting a case of blacklist wherein an indi- 
vidual was blacklisted because he was vigor- 
ously anti-Communist? 

MR. LAMPELL. The Radio Writers Guild 
has a very clear-cut policy 
QUESTION. Would you? 

MR. LAMPELL. And I, as a member, cer 
tainly endorse that policy. We are inter- 
ested in having all information that can be 
proven that will give us a basis for fighting 
a blacklist because of beliefs. 
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QUESTION. Do you think a Communist is 
just a person of a particular belief? 

You are conferring with your lawyer now? 
MR. LAMPELL. Yes, I am. 

(The witness confers with counsel.) 

I must refuse to answer that on the grounds 
previously stated. 

QUESTION. Have you ever in this Radio 
Writers Guild taken any stand against 
Communists ? 

(The witness confers with counsel.) 
QUESTION. You are conferring with your 
lawyer now? 
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MR. LAMPELL. Yes, I am. I must refuse 
to answer that question on the grounds 
previously stated. 

QUESTION. Are you now and have you 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party? 

MR. LAMPELL. I must refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds previously 
stated. 

QUESTION. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party prior to the enactment of 
the Smith Act in 1940? 

MR. LAMPELL. I must refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds previously 
stated. 

QUESTION. Have you ever broken with 
the Communist Party? 

MR. LAMPELL. I must refuse to answer 
that question on the same grounds. 
QUESTION. I put it to you as a fact 


and ask you to affirm or deny the fact that 


you are now and you have been a member 
of the Communist Party. 

MR. LAMPELL. I must refuse to answer 
that question on the grounds previously 
stated. 


Meanwhile, on its main business of nego- 
tiating protective agreements for its mem- 
bers, RWG progressed slowly. Arrayed 
against it were the radio networks, the ad- 
vertising agencies and the manufacturers 
who sponsored radio programs. 

MISS KNIGHT. ... Mr. Lyon with his 
supporters, and in conference with Sam 
Moore and others from the coast, proposed 
that the League [Authors League—Ed.] 
make to the Radio Writers Guild a loan of 
some $15,000, and that with that money 
the Radio Writers Guild would assume 
what they referred to as a militant policy. 
. . « The League was anxious to have the 
Guild succeed, and the League was also 
increasingly suspicious and impatient with 
the manner in which this was being con- 
ducted. What finally developed was, in a 
completely off-the-record arrangement with 
certain powerful members of the Authors 
League Counctl, the $15,000 was granted; 
but a stipulation . . . that certain of the 
right-wing members who had withdrawn 
from active participation should come back 
actively on the council and take part in the 
negotiations. 

Those who acted, as it were, as watch- 
dogs of this fund included Nora Stirling, 
Charles Bixby, Clifford Goldsmith, Elaine 
Carrington, Stuart Hawkins, Kenneth 
Webb, Erik Barnouw and Miss Knight. 
Two years were spent in negotiations with 
advertising agencies and the loan money 
was used up; credit for incidental successes 
was assumed by Lyon and friends; blame 
for failure was laid at the door of the 
watchdogs, according to Miss Knight’s 
testimony. Then came an incident — Feb- 
ruary, 1947 — that seen in retrospect has 
a certain bitter humor. 

Miss Knight, disturbed by rumors in the 
broadcasting industry that RWG was Com- 
munist-tainted, feared that these rumors 
might militate against RWG’s attempts to 
negotiate a collective bargaining agreement. 
She wrote to the national president Sam 
Moore in California and asked for an anti- 
Communist declaration by RWG in order 
to kill the issue as a possible weapon against 
the union. According to her testimony, 
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Moore replied in part as follows: 

. I am astonished that anyone who 
knows the Guild could believe it is 
dominated by Communists or any 
other group. . . . I am net only opposed 
to the passage of any such resolution, 
but I am even more opposed to any 
discussion of it. It is the discussion 
itself which might tend to divide us 
and make us suspicious of each other. 

. There is no conspiracy going on 
anywhere. 

Miss Knight subsided, but four years 
and two months later, on April 17, 1951, 
Moore testified before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities.* He acknowl- 
edged membership in RWG, but refused to 
affirm or deny alleged actions in various 
subversive organizations. Then comes this 
passage in his published testimony: 

QUESTION. Mr. Moore, the committee 

has information that you were a member of 

the Communist Party in 1944 and 1945, 

and that you held a Communist Party card, 

registration card, bearing No. 47288 for 
the year 1945. Is that information correct? 

MR. MOORE. I decline to answer on the 

grounds previously stated. 

Meanwhile, in 1946, one Welbourn 
Kelley had left the Navy to return to his 
activity in RWG, where he had been an 
early member. He was elected to the 
Eastern Region Council. Here, in part, 
is his testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee: 

MR. KELLEY. ... In 1947, I was in- 

vited to run as a candidate for vice presi- 

dent of the Eastern Region. ... I con- 
sented to run if there would be other can- 
didates to run against me . . . there was 
no other candidate placed in opposition 
against me, and I accepted. The statement 
was made at that time by the then vice 
president, Peter Lyon, that this was the 
more democratic way of electing officials 
because if we can hit on one candidate that 
everybody wanted, that was pure democ- 
racy. . - I became vice president. 
gee notified several members of the 
council and the leadership of the Guild that 

I was anti-Communist . , . if the time ever 

came when it seemed to me that Communist 

philosophy was dictating the policy of the 





*Communist Infiltration of Hollywood Motion 
Picture Industry—Part 2. Hearings. Committee 
on Un-American Activities, House of Representa- 
tives. Free from your Senator or Representative. 
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Guild to the detriment of the Guild, that 
they could not expect to use me for such 
a purpose, that I would resign and say why 
I resigned. . .. We had just begun nego- 
tiations with the networks, at which time 
there was no Taft-Hartley law [which re- 
quires that officers sign non-Communist affi- 
davits—Ed.]. All our strike talk, all our 
union-activity talk was that if you haven't 
got a guild shop you haven’t got anything. 
“Guild shop” meant that while a network 
or radio station might employ any writer 
it wanted, such a person would sooner or 
later have to join RWG. (In the “closed 
shop,” as opposed to the “guild shop,” 
only those already union members may be 
employed.) 
MR. KELLEY. . . .Then came the Taft- 
Hartley. . . . The pro-Communist element 
in the Guild, which is very vocal and very 
articulate, and very intelligent, immediately 
decided that a guild shop wasn’t worth a 
damn anyway, we would not certify, we 
would strike the agencies and sponsors to 
get what we wanted without compliance 
and certifying under the Taft-Hartley law. 
The situation presently developed to the 
point where certain big radio sponsors — 
Ford, Coca-Cola and General Mills among 
them — refused to negotiate further unless 
RWG certified and its officers filed non- 
Communist affidavits. Certification, a pain- 
less process, was all that stood between 
RWG and an industry-wide agreement pro- 
tecting writers’ rights, an agreement for 
which RWG had fought for 10 years, bor- 
rowed and spent $15,000 plus a good share 
of the dues of its members. 
MR. KELLEY. ... Meanwhile, a group of 
the articulate pro-Communists held a secret 
meeting and came into a council meeting 
with a statement which they had adopted 
and signed, urging immediate strike. .. . 
Their fight, I am convinced, their desire to 
strike, was simply to avoid complying with 
the Taft-Hartley. . . . Some of them said 
at the time, “We don’t like the Taft-Hart- 
ley, and we would rather not have a con- 
tract than comply under the Taft-Hartley.” 
Kelley then placed the above statement, 
with some 60 signatures, in evidence: 

. - the observation I wish to make is 
that the sole purpose . . . was to, even at 
the expense of wrecking the Guild, wreck 
the Guild’s chances of getting the contract, 
avoid certification and the non-Communist 
oath under the Taft-Hartley. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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WHEN IN 1946 Wake of the Red Witch, 
my first published novel, was announced as 
the April selection of Literary Guild, many 
people said, “Hello there, lucky.” Captain 
Josiah Perkins Creesy was called lucky 
back in 1851 when he set a sailing record 
from New York to San Francisco in 89 
days. A few years later he did it again. No 
clipper ship officially equaled this feat. But 
was it luck that immortalized the great Fly- 
ing Cloud? Sailing men will tell you it 
was knowledge, experience, and the will 
to crack on sail. So with writing—few of 
the hundreds of people who wrote me knew 
the story that began years before John 
Beecroft chose my novel. 

An advertising man since 1925, I began 
writing in °39. Some 50 short stories and 
three novels, one a long book of 350,000 
words, gathered rejection slips, badges of 





to say Cut’ 


The “Wake of the Red Witch” 
man says it isn’t luck that’s 
made him a best-selling writer. 


By Garland Roark 


the Order of Effort. Advertising was easier 
than writing, and I was on the point of 
giving up many times. But the challenge 
persisted, and I cleared the mind and the 
kitchen table and started on a long adven- 
ture novel, Love of the sea and sailing 
ships took me to the South Seas; the swash- 
buckling captain was a composite of several 
men I had known. The novel was finished 
in °43 and put on the shelf to season. 
On the book’s only round trip East, Mac- 
millan seemed seriously interested, though 
the manuscript failed to fit in with their 
publishing plans—which reply is sometimes 
as true as courteous. For example, a prom- 
inent publishing house turned down The 
Sun Is My Undoing, aware of its best-sell- 
ing possibilities which Viking later proved. 
Next I wrote to some agents in New 
York, only to be told by the few who didn’t 
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reply with a list of reading fees that, be- 
cause of the paper shortage, there was little 
hope for an unknown author’s long novel. 

Finally, I wrote to 13 publishers, giving a 
brief outline of the story and, to my amaze- 
ment, received 13 enthusiastic requests 
that I send on the manuscript for a read- 
ing. I had found the names of the editors 
in Wrirer’s Dicest. There was something 
in the reply of Charles B. Blanchard, Little, 
Brown & Company, that appealed to me. 
Scarcely a month after the book was mailed 
to Little, Brown, I received a long letter 
from Angus Cameron, editor in chief, an 
acceptance and a request that I come to 
Boston to go over revisions. 

There was much to be done on the story. 
The first three pages dealing with a suicide 
should be deleted because the victim was 
not mentioned again. The Dutch dinner 
scene between captain and _ shipowner 
should be more to the point and trimmed 
of superfluous dialogue. In many places 
descriptions and events overlapped, said 
the editors, as though I had forgotten what 
I had already written, failed to check, or 
underestimated the reader’s ability to fol- 
low me. Here are a few of the many edi- 
torial suggestions: 

Check use of phonograph in 1905. 
We wonder whether the tinny ma- 
chines of this time would have enough 
volume to drown noise of ship’s move- 
ments. 

After checking an old phonograph, I 
used cornet, trombone, and violin. 

Will you go over speech of Zulinde 
carefully to see if she is out of char- 
acter? 

She was; she talked like the narrator, Sam 
Rosen. 

You are probably fed up with my 
suggested cuts by now. This is a case 
in point: He felt the easy smile of An- 
gelique . . Here was the strongest 
magic since Lonyta. This is perfect. 
So it is a shock to go from that nut- 
shell description of mood and feeling 
to a description of her chiffon dress. 
See what I mean? 

I did. 

Teleia doesn’t emerge. Think her 

over. What makes her tick? 
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Only then did I realize that she hadn't 
been too important in my mind. For her 
part she demanded characterization over 
and above a brief physical description. 
After writing some 1000 words about her, 
I began to know her and was able to wrap 
her up in short paragraphs. Adele Mara 
played her part in the movie. 

When all revisions were completed, the 
Literary Guild showed interest, provided 
certain changes could be made. Omission of 
the next to last chapter. In the Guild 
readers’ opinion, the typhoon scene, while 
wet, windy, and salty enough for anyone, 
had no real bearing on the end of the 
story and merely prolonged the climax. 
True, true, though this omission entailed 
more work than cutting in one lump. Im- 
portant story bits were scattered through- 
out that chapter and had to be placed in 
preceding chapters. And I was working 
from galley proofs by this time, subject to 
half the expense for additional printers’ 


charges. The Guild questioned the sailing | 
directions in one entire chapter. I had to | 


prove that “Port the helm” meant to turn 


the ship’s head to the left; it had meant [| 


turn to the right prior to 1900. The Guild 
demanded absolute accuracy and lucidity 
down to the last detail, and I was kept 
busy checking nautical terms, flora of is- 
lands, origins, and more. I was asked why 
I had mentioned “statues” here when 
several chapters back I had had only one 


statue in the room. Guild readers called | 
my attention to: “Ship is anchored off | 


shore. Last paragraph they are at sea 
again. Perhaps a paragraph to indicate 
they weighed anchor.” All minor details 
perhaps, but important to the novel, the 
book club, and the author! I took a month’s 
vacation from advertising and worked hard 
to make new revisions. 

Then, one afternoon in October of 1945 
I came home to a letter from Angus Cam- 
eron: the Guild was satisfied. Would I like 
a $25,000 advance? 

On publication day, I seemed shot out 
of a cannon from obscurity into the lime- 
light. Fortunately, I was too bewildered 
and grateful to be puffed up or to think I 
had arrived. Innate timidity made me 
appear too modest, drew criticism for my 
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“Monday you will play a benefit — Tuesday you’re to appear on the Milton Berle 
show — Wednesday you're to lay a corner stone — Thursday your jewels will be 
stolen — and Friday your new play opens.” 


reluctance to appear here and there and 
for my being just an ordinary person in- 
stead of an author of a 702,000 first print- 
ing meeting his public. 

The reception given Wake of the Red 
Witch was like a dream come true. Re- 
views were generally good, the majority en- 
thusiastic with praise or otherwise, very 
few damning by “just fair” or “pretty 
good.” Within six months after publication 
nearly a dozen foreign rights, a movie sale, 
Armed Services edition, reprint contract, 
second serial rights sale resulted. During this 
time I was hard at work on another novel, 
learning that the many advantages of a 
book club selection are counterbalanced 
by disadvantages, the foremost of which 
is: the next novel has to be as good or 
better than the first. 

The second novel reached Angus Cam- 
eron who was quite frank: the book by no 
means compared to the first; the leading 
character failed to appeal to editorial read- 
ers; the locale, Mexico, wasn’t my setting. 
I should stick to the sea and come up with 


another Red Witch type of adventure. I 
could no doubt interest another publisher 
in it on the strength of Wake of the 
Red Witch, but Cameron felt the story 
would fail to further or sustain my position 
as a writer. So the hoped-for second nevel 
was permanently shelved and a year was 
lost. 

On the other hand, I had learned a great 
deal. Poor characterization had ruined an 
otherwise passable adventure novel. Care- 
ful consideration forced me to admit that 
my sympathies for the leading character 
were actually lacking. Regardless of the 
time devoted to the novel, the results re- 
flected haste. In summation, I was acutely 
aware that one success in no way guaran- 
tees another. There is no substitute for the 
best there is in a writer. Angus Cameron 
had asked me to send in a few chapters at 
a time, which I had failed to do. Had I 
done as he suggested, I might have saved 
time and hurt. 

I went to work to break the jinx of a 
best-selling first novel, to break out of the 
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‘‘Johnny-one-note” class. I selected an 
agent. My association with Maxwell Aley 
has been a valuable experience as well as 
an ideal business arrangement. His help 
began with these words after he read the 
first draft of Fair Wind to Java: “Most of 
your writing here is good, but I don’t want 
any of your worst.” 

A writer who keeps at it will eventually 
recognize his professional shortcomings, per- 
haps learn the cause and thereby avoid 
certain pitfalls. For example, I paint a 
little, but in detail. I wrote accordingly, 
bogging down in insignificant topics far off 
my course. Also I possess a vivid imagina- 
tion, which, undisciplined, has caused me 
to create stories within stories and some- 
times stray away entirely from the single 
story thread. Both faults place stumbling 
blocks in a narrative and build confusion in 
a reader’s mind. For instance, in Chapters 
Five and Six of Wake of the Red Witch, 
I had included sections of dialogue per- 
taining to the novel’s present besides an im- 
portant flashback dealing with a barratry 
trial in Sydney. The attempt to carry one 
story along with another resulted in total 
confusion and called for severe cutting and 
running trial scenes together. 

Overwriting by the beginning writer is 
often the result of his love for every sen- 
tence and word as well as a groping for 
the story thread; add to these the beginner’s 
desire to air private opinions on this and 
that, philosophies, frustrations and pet 
peeves. At the point in Slant of the Wild 
Wind where the ship was making all sail 
down the Sumatra coast, the story called for 
a direct approach to a dramatic meeting in 
Batavia. While I was deciding how to 
open up the next sequence, I wrote two 
lengthy paragraphs about the desolate ap- 
pearance of the shore and mountains. I 
thought Conrad couldn’t have done better 
—until the passage was read back to me. 
My wife said, “What is this thrown in 
for?” And I said, “Cut!” Eight years earlier 
that stumbling block would have stayed in. 
My younger daughter was three when she 
gave me a quick lesson I’ll not soon forget. 
At breakfast over fresh figs, I said, “These 
figs are delicious,’ drawing from Wanda, 
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“They’re good, too.” Now, when I find I've 
used three adjectives where one will do and 
sound better, I say, “They’re good, too,” 
and delete. 

With the help of Maxwell Aley, my wife 
Leola, a good editor herself, and George 
Shively, senior editor of Doubleday, Fair 
Wind to Java rolled off the presses for 
August, 1948, publication. With tension 
high, I waited for the reviews. The critics 


liked my second novel. Sales were good,. 


and Republic Pictures bought the movie 
rights. The big hurdle had been cleared— 
two years and four months after the first 
novel—through hard work, the sacrifice of 
a poor novel I might have sold and the 
application of rigid discipline in self-editing. 

Soon I had the feeling I was being typed 
as a sea romancer, isolated on a lonely 
literary island surrounded by waves. What 
about that historical novel of the West, the 
Texas novel, or the escape I planned for 
the Dauphin from the Temple? The urge 
to break the chains became so strong that 
I sat down and tackled a novel of the 
French Revolution. Lee Barker of Double- 
day told me straightway that this novel 
would do me more harm than good, that 
I should keep my feet on a deck. Knowing 
his advice was far from selfish, I went to 
work with “sails and halyards” and dug 
into the economy of the California Gold 
Rush nauticalwise. I found my stride again 
with Rainbow in the Royals. It was through 
work on this book that I learned from my 
wife more about the art of self-editing. It 
began when I asked her to read a difficult 
passage back to me. After careful study of it 
she said: “You wrote ‘this paragraph. | 
didn’t. So I'll read what you wrote if you'll 
listen objectively, as the reader and not as 
the writer.” 

She read aloud. That started it, and 
next she read the entire book aloud. We 
made changes, grimaced, cut this word and 
that sentence, shortened transitions, trimmed 
descriptions, kept this character in role, 
and polished as we went. After typing, we 
repeated the ordeal. It requires grit and 
determination to polish and polish patiently, 
tirelessly. It’s work, no fun. Nothing crea- 
tive about it, all destruction, cold and 
brutal. But it’s as rewarding as necessary. 
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Editing paid a dividend, for novel number 
three was published as it was without 
changes, the reviews were excellent, its 
stay on the best-seller list was gratifying. 

Through serious self-editing a novelist 
unconsciously develops his craftsmanship. 
After listening to his own stuff, he auto- 
matically slows his tendency to overwrite; 
he feels an actual need for underwriting. 
He disciplines his writing imagination by 
listening as a reader, for he is then able 
to understand just what should be left 
to the reader’s imagination. In Chapter 
10 of Rainbow in the Royals, the two 
ships racing for California were sailing close 
to land, each captain jockeying for the 
lead. The situation was already fixed as 
the shore drew closer; the ship nearest the 
land had to fall back, else risk collision or 
a reef. My imagination on the wind, I de- 
scribed the setting of sails to such orders 
as, “Brace the foreyards around—sharp!,” 
the captain’s and helmsman’s reaction to 
weather, risk, and trim of sail, as well as 
the ship’s behavior. It was too much. The 
scene was dramatic enough and underwrit- 
ing was in order here. The reader could 
imagine for himself all I omitted when I 
cut two full pages to one sentence, read- 
ing: “Quick was forced to reduce his 
spread of canvas.” 

Should a novelist plot a novel through 
before a line is written? That depends on 
the writer. Usually a novel idea is born a 
single vague thought without supporting 


essentials. The ending may be all one sees, 
so a beginning is necessary, then the job of 
writing toward the climax. That’s the way 
I worked on my first two novels. Writing 
was slow since I plotted as I went. The 
first version of my second novel failed to 
satisfy Maxwell Aley, who suggested an 
outline of about 15 typewritten pages. By 
devoting several days to this, I saved weeks, 
perhaps months, and quickened the narra- 
tive pace. With my last four books, I 
found that a brief synopsis served as a 
guard against my straying off the course 
of the novel, allowed me a greater mental 
writing range since the plot was there 
before me, and gave me more time and 
freedom for perfecting style. These helps, 
coupled with constant self-imposed disci- 
pline in writing and the will to edit criti- 
cally one’s own work, remove many of 
the high hurdles of novel writing. 

Nor is there anything wrong with being 
typed. It’s not at all bad. But few of the 
critics know that I recently published his- 
torical Westerns under the pseudonym of 
George Garland. Doubtful Valley, 1951, 
and The Big Dry, 1952 (HoughtonMiffiin) , 
were both wedged in between sea adventure 
novels. One critic, after reviewing Rainbow 
in the Royals as a novel “told by an experi- 
enced craftsman,” said of George Garland 
in a piece on Doubtful Valley, “Given a 
little more experience, he should blossom 
into a good writer.” 

Maybe so. With luck, he might. 
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The author of 20 
pocketbook origi- 
nals explains 
what these books 
are, who should 
write them, and 
—how to. 



































SEX, VIOLENCE 
set pace for soft cover heroines 


MAKE THE LEADING characters suffer. Give 
them plenty of blood, sweat, and tears, 
leavened with generous quantities of bour- 
bon and sex, and you have the basic 
ingredients of the average pocketbook orig- 
inal, the paperback book whose cover gal 
peers at you provocatively out of bedroom 
eyes attached to a plunging neckline. 
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Many reprints flaunt equally lurid covers 
which often turn out to be a delusion. You 
pay your two bits, only to discover that 
you've been had! The originals never play 
such a mean trick on you. You can depend 
on them for spicy reading. On the other 
hand, they definitely are not, as some 
people imagine, just so many pages of sex, 
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written without concern for story value, 
emotion, drama, or characterization. 

The sex is there. It develops out of some 
basic love story. And the love story is part 
of a broader story, often a rather grim story 
which comes to grips with the raw facts 
of life. If you would rather not dwell on 
the ancient, brutal themes of greed, hate, 
hunger, cruelty, Cain, and so on, then you 
had better not make these originals your 
writing medium. I’ve written and sold 20 
pocketbook originals in two years, and I’ll 
tell you what they are. They are fast-mov- 
ing, fairly tough, down to earth stories 
aimed at the mass reader and reflecting 
the violent aspects of the world we live in. 
Unless you are an incurable idealist, you’ll 
admit that broadly speaking it is not a 
pretty world. Everywhere you turn, in 
much that you read, you see signs of man’s 
retreat to the jungle. And not only on the 
battlefront. Pick up any current newspaper 
and what do you find? 

The murdered, mutilated body of a beau- 
tiful girl has been found up an alley. 

A highly respected, middle-aged banker 
goes berserk and slits his wife’s throat. 

A returned war herd goes berserk when 
he walks in on the little woman who is 
having herself a time with his brother. The 
hero reenacts the old Cain and Abel trag- 
edy. If he has a spare bullet left over, he 
lets his sweetie-pie have it. 

These are isolated cases, of course. Most 
of us live lives of quiet desperation. Most 
of us never murder. Or get murdered. But 
there is quite a bit of violence floating 
around. It seems to be on the march. 
Pocketbook originals reflect our violent era, 
a sick era, if you will. They concern them- 
selves, for the most part, with characters 
who have lost any illusions they ever had. 
They drink plenty. Some are alcoholics. 
They sex around in the grand manner, 
sometimes because of a very genuine love, 
more often because they can’t think of any- 
thing better to do. Sometimes they murder. 
Or get murdered. There is no taboo against 
a happy ending. Neither is a happy ending 
a must. 

A few of the publishers who put out 
these books prefer stories with the romantic 
touch. They like fairly wholesome, middle- 


class characters whose basic drives are 
glossed over. When Mary, the heroine, sins, 
she does it for LOVE. Even so, it’s best 
for her not to forget what she learned from 
her mama and papa: namely, that it is sin 
and she really hadn’t ought to! But the 
great majority of the originals which flood 
the newsstands are peopled by characters 
who live close to the raw facts of life. As 
often as not, Mary sins for folding money. 
Or for a few drinks and a square meal. 
Or because she grew up in a sordid envir- 
onment and doesn’t know that she 
shouldn’t. Or because she simply enjoys the 
sport. 

An original pocketbook is not too diffi- 
cult to write, and you can sell one readily 
if it has what it takes. How will you know 
if yours has what it takes? Or, before you 
start to write, how will you know if you 
are selecting suitable plot material and 
characters? What about the writing itself, 
in regard to style and the handling of sex? 
Here are some general rules I have found 
useful. They add up to a kind of slide rule 
by which you can test your original pocket- 
book. 


Plot 


What kind of plot idea should you start 
with and where to find it? 

As with any other kind of story or novel, 
you can find your ideas anywhere. But 
since you're going to write a dramatic story 
which contains both violence and sex, your 
basic idea should contain one or the other. 
Whichever ingredient you start with, you 
can add the other. 

My favorite method, when I’m stuck for 
an idea, is to go to the newspapers. In 
theory, every writer is supposed to have 
a notebook chock-full of ideas. If you have, 
good. My notebook ideas and I never seem 
to be en rapport. Either I can’t find them 
when I want them. Or if I do find them, 
they seem to have lost the vigor they had 
when I jotted them down. So I go to the 
morning paper. 

I hunt for a sensational story which con- 
tains the seeds of either violence or sex. 
If it contains both, better still. Then, in 
developing the idea into a plot, I like to 
tie it up with a character who has definite 
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psychopathic tendencies, such as a heroine 
who takes lovers promiscuously, not because 
she is a congenital tramp, but because of 
some disillusioning love affair in her past. 
The boy she worshipped gave her a dirty 
deal. Consciously, her love turned to hate. 
Subconsciously, she still loves him and 
wants him back. When she takes a succes- 
sion of other lovers, subconsciously she is 
hoping to recapture that first love. 

Or take a boy who has been kept a 
mama’s boy. Mama has kept him away 
from girls. Therefore, he is ripe picking 
when a lush blonde comes along and gives 
him the business. Maybe he helps himself 
to Mama’s life savings to buy a diamond 
for his cutie. Or, he may even do Mama 
in if she objects strenuously to his growing 
up and marrying the blonde. 

I have to believe that a certain character 
would behave in such-and-such way before 
I can make that behavior believable on 
paper. If a girl is going to turn into a 
tramp, or an alcoholic, or a murderess, for 
my money there has to be some terrific 
drive to explain her anti-social behavior. 

There is another good reason for creating 
characters who behave as if they had just’ 
stepped out of a psychiatrist’s case book. 
Some publishers favor them. 

Let’s dream up a couple of newspaper 
stories which might have been the takeoff 
for two pocketbook originals. 

A bus driver is accused of drunken 
driving and indicted for manslaughter after 
he runs his bus over an embankment; 12 
people injured, one killed. 

Here we have violent death in the initial 
idea. The next step is to build in the sex. 
Suppose the bus driver (Johnny) has 
turned into a lush because of some emo- 
tional upheaval in his past. He marries a 
redhead (Katie) who loves him in her own 
way. But she wants him to stick to one job 
and cut out the booze. She’s something of 
a hussy at heart, and every time Johnny 
slips, she takes up with a wolf to teach him 
a lesson. A real stinker comes along in the 
person of a paunchy, middle-aged travel- 
ing salesman, LeRoy by name. LeRoy 
simply must have the gal on a long-term 
basis. He has to get rid of Johnny. So one 
sunny afternoon LeRoy boards Johnny’s 
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bus. Offers Johnny a drink. Johnny refuses, 
LeRoy pushes the bottle to Johnny’s mouth, 
there’s a tussle, a little of the Scotch goes 
down Johnny’s throat, the rest goes over 
his clothes, he loses control of the wheel 
and the bus goes over an embankment. 
When Johnny is picked up, unconscious, 
he reeks of Scotch and who’s to say it isn’t 
his own doing? Certainly not LeRoy. 

So there you have your basic setup com- 
plete with violence, love, jealousy, and a 
sexy redhead. 

A doctor is held for the mercy killing of 
his wife who has been suffering from an 
incurable disease. He admits injecting an 
overdose of morphine into her veins. Their 
adopted daughter testifies as to the woman's 
suffering. 

Again we have to inject the sex. Suppose 
the wife’s (Mary’s) only incurable disease 
was that she always loved the doctor (Nel- 
son) too much. Suppose Nelson was some- 
thing of a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, with 
Mr. Hyde slowly getting the upper hand. 
Ten years younger than Mary, he resented 
her overly-possessive love. He also resented 
the fact that she had never given him a 
child. He had slowly developed a neurotic 
hatred of Mary. Then at the psychological 
moment, along comes Eloise. One day Nel- 
son goes for a walk in the woods to brood 
over his neurotic dislike of Mary; taking 
her to bed has become a horror to him. In 
the woods he comes on Eloise and a group 
of naughty-minded high school boys. He 
assumes, wrongly, that the boys are taking 
advantage of her fair, blonde innocence. 
Later, discovering that she comes from a 
wretched background, he takes Eloise home 
to Mary, who agrees that the girl should 
be given a chance in life. She is to be “their 
little girl.” Whereupon Eloise sets her 
sights on Nelson. Nelson slips, for the first 
time in 15 years of marriage. Little Elo- 
ise is ambitious. She wants marriage. Mary 
refuses Nelson a divorce. So Eloise works 
on him to give Mary the lethal injection. 
Nelson has a terrific battle with himself, 
but Mr. Hyde wins. 

Not all the publishers want stories which 
dramatize such sordid situations or which 
deal so realistically with the lower greeds 
and instincts. On the other hand, some of 
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these books cut deeper into the seamy side 
of life than anything I have suggested. In 
general, sex and violence are the two 
themes which make these books tick. Your 
basic plot setup should contain both. 


Characters 

What kind of people go best in pocket- 
book originals? 

If you are going to have them living 
lusty, adventurous, drinking, sexy lives, ob- 
viously you want characters untroubled by 
inhibitions. Or if they have inhibitions, 
you'd better start breaking them down at 
the outset. 

For me, the most important thing is to 
make my characters seem real, down to 





earth, like people I actually know. I detest 
phonies on paper as much as I detest them 
in real life. But, you object, you don’t know 
any alcoholics. Or prostitutes. Or wife beat- 
ers, Or potential murderers. Your friends 
and acquaintances are nice people. You 
live in a nice neighborhood. Such things 
just don’t happen there. 

Are you sure? Don’t you ever go any- 
where? Don’t you ever listen at hotel-room 
keyholes? Or to what’s going on in the 
motel cabin next to yours? Or to what that 
nice-looking couple who moved into the 
adjoining apartment are saying? Person- 
ally, I’ve never had trouble running on un- 
healthy situations between men and women. 
If they are not obvious, I smell them out! 
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“, . . Drop that pea-shooter, goat nose. The inspector has you covered.” 
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But they are often quite obvious. 

Once I lived in an apartment in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Into the adjoining apart- 
ment moved a couple who, to judge from 
appearances, lived only for each other— 
a fine-looking couple, aristocratic, in their 
late thirties, rather standoffish. On Sundays 
they went out for long walks. The man 
carried a gold-headed cane. The woman, a 
stunning blonde, had a setter dog on a 
leash. Evenings, they stayed home and 
played the radio quietly. Everything about 
them was quiet, reserved, dignified. Sud- 
denly one afternoon all hell broke loose. 
The man was beating up the woman. She’d 
been cheating, he said. I could hear the flick 
of his leather: belt. I could hear the woman 
screaming that she hadn’t, so help her. 
Somehow she got away from him, out of 
the apartment. That evening the man ap- 
peared at my door, dead drunk, sobbing 
bitterly, like in a soap opera. Did I Know 
where his wife had gone? In case I thought 
I had heard anything, he wanted me to 
know that the poor dear was a nervous 
wreck. She was subject to spells. When 
she had one of her spells, she always im- 
agined that he was beating her. So help 
him, he had never laid a finger on her. 
Now here it was late at night, and the 
poor unstrung darlmg out in the cold. 
What was he to do? 

There you have enough material in terms 
of sex, brutality, and twisted emotions for 
more than one pocketbook original. And 
you also have people who are the real 
McCoy. Identify your story characters with 
people you have observed in real life and 
they will become more believable. I do not 
mean that you should take any real-life 
person as is. You are supposed to create 
your characters. But if you start with some 
type of trampish or brutal or psychotic 
person you have observed, then turn him 
over to your imagination to change, distort, 
and kick around, you are more likely to 
end up with a befievable fictional character. 

Since what you are writing is primarily 
a sex story, it is a sound idea to select a 
leading character who suggests sex. Take 
two extremes. First, a prostitute. The very 
mention of that word suggests what the gal 
will be up to. And you don’t have to get 
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her into a single clinch with a guy to prove 
it. On the other hand, if you write a story 
about a woman lawyer, she may be as hot 
as they come, but you’ll have to keep push- 
ing her into a bedroom to prove it. And 
you don’t want too much of that. The 
emphasis in these books is on sex, but the 
more you can imply sex without actually 
coming to grips with it, the better. For 
one thing, most editors never quite for- 
get that the censors may be breathing down 
their necks. Furthermore, too many hot 
scenes can become boring. It’s like season- 
ing in the stew; put in too much and the 
stew is ruined. 

Answer these questions to test your char- 
acters: Are they real and down to earth? 
In their very nature, do they suggest the 
kind of bold, adventurous life you are going 
to put them through? 


Writing the Original Pocketbook 


How far do you go in the actual sex 
scenes? 

Definitely not as far as the sultry-eyed 
cover ladies suggest. A brief survey of orig- 
inal pocketbooks will show you that the 
amorous scenes are handled with consider- 
able restraint. They do not go nearly as far 
as the average reader hopes and expects. 
Some of them are well written, some simply 
run-of-the-mill clinches. But in none will 
you find the erotic detail which you will 
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find in many “serious” novels. If you put 
in such details, the editor will probably 
blue-pencil them. 

I’ll quote a few paragraphs from a love 
scene in one of my own recent books, 
Local Talent, Designs Publishing Corp. 
This is the story of a warped, unmoral, un- 
scrupulous, highly-sexed country girl (Car- 
rie) whose driving ambition is to get to 
New York and meet rich men. Meanwhile, 
her amorous involvements with the home 
boys make her the scandal of the country- 
side. Among her “love victims” is Joe, hus- 
band of her unattractive older sister (Fran- 
ces). In her own twisted way, Carrie loves 
Joe, won’t let him alone. Joe can’t stay 
away from Carrie. Following is a scene 
in the hayloft where Carrie lures Joe one 
afternoon. They have been having a jealous 
quarrel over the handiman (Roy). 


There was a violent clap of thunder. Above 
the thunder, gay and malicious, tinkled Carrie’s 
mocking laugh. 

He pulled her toward him, forced her to lean 
backwards with his own body bending over her, 
and his thick whisper sounded like thunder in 
his own ears. “I’d like to break every bone in 
your sluttish body. You tell me now, and I want 
the truth. Have you been carrying on with that 
young jackal?” .. 

“I belong to myself, don’t I? I can do what 
I like with myself, can’t I?” 

“After you’ve finished lousing up my life, you 
think you’re free to go peddling your charms 
to the next sucker you see. Is that it?” .... 

Suddenly his eyes went crazy and so did his 
hands. He slapped at her face. First one cheek, 
and then the other. He kept it up until her 
head was turning helplessly from one side to 
the other, like the head of a stuffed dummy. 

Then he grabbed her again, turned her, and 
tears came into his eyes; even as he struck her 
he kissed her. . . . 

He had lost all consciousness of everything 
except poisonous jealousy, and the sudden brutal 
possessiveness welling inside him. He kept think- 
ing about some other man helping himself to 
this same treat, and each time this thought re- 
curred his hand would become more hurtingly 
ruthless, his exploration of her loveliness more 
and more a contemptuous violation. It was a 
Savage, angry battle. It was an act of violence. 
He was in the grip of a kind of physical agony. 
He had lost all control over himself. And Car- 
rie, who had been fighting him every inch of 
the way, suddenly gave up like a weakened foe 
willing to admit defeat. 

“There,” he muttered, staring down into her 
glazed eyes. “I guess that ought to teach you 
what man you belong to.” 


You will notice that in addition to giving 
the reader hot clinches, this scene also 
serves to build up the story. Joe’s jealousy 
of Carrie is moving into high. This matter 
of keeping the story moving may not be a 
must for the love scenes, but it is a must 
for dialogue in general. Never have your 
characters yak-yakking endlessly. Use dia- 
logue to keep the story moving, not to slow 
it down. For instance, following the pre- 
ceding scene, Carrie pretends that Joe has 
gone too far, that she’s through with him. 
Joe takes another drink, laughs, and the 
ensuing dialogue explains Carrie’s anger 
about an affair which has to be on the sly, 
Joe’s feeling of responsibility about his mar- 
riage. It also puts further emphasis on 
Joe’s jealousy which is moving inexorably 
toward tragedy. 


“Do you want me to apologize for getting 
rough? I will if you want me to... 

He hopped up and walked over to her, stand- 
ing right behind her as she kept painting at 
her mouth. “Let’s drive into town,” he sug- 
gested. “I’ll take you to a bar and buy you 
some drinks.” 

Without turning, she said to his image in the 
mirror: “You think you’re being very clever, 
don’t you? This is the first time you ever 
suggested taking me into town where péople 
could see us together. Everything always has 
to be on the sly .... Now, all of a sudden, 
you’re very brave. Because you think I’ve got a 
date with somebody else and you can’t stand 
it. Oh, you think you’re being very clever, don’t 

u?” 

“You’re dead right I won’t stand for your 
meeting that fancypants out in the woods.” 

“You won’t stand it!” she jeered. “But I’m 
supposed to stand for your bellyaching about all 
you owe Frances. I’m supposed to stand for 
having you live with Frances, eat with Frances, 
sleep with Frances, while I have to settle for 
one afternoon a week. . .. Well, I’m sick 
of the crummy deal and I’m through.” 

“I can’t help being married,” Joe muttered. 
“I can’t help it that I’m tied up with obliga- 
tions I took on years before anything happened 
between you and me.” 

“Sure, I know. ... But I’ve got a date. It’s 
time for me to be on my way.” 

“If you think I'll let that heel enjoy what 
belongs to me, you’re crazy. I'll stop it and 
don’t think I won’t!” 

“How?” Carrie laughed in his face, gave him 
a push, and tripped across the loft to the ladder. 


This dialogue leads directly into the fol- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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That’s the secret of the 
“intimate article.” Maybe 
it’s the kind of thing 
you should be writing. 


I HAVE NO quarrel with the fact article, It’s 
fine and profitable for writers who like it. 
But it’s no good for those of us who don’t. 
I have never written a real fact piece—and 
I doubt if I ever will. Yet, I have just sold 
my 125th article. 

Fond as we in America are of informa- 
tion, there is another type of article we 
enjoy. It is the kind of piece you find 
under titles like these: “What Women First 
Notice About Men” (Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, March, 1951); “Who Owns Your 
Child’s Mind?” (Reader's Digest, October, 
1951); “I Hate Cocktail Parties,” (This 
Week, January 24, 1951); “I Sent My 
Wife To Vassar,” (American, February, 
1951); “Read Aloud—It’s Fun!” (This 
Week, November, 1950); “Don’t Call Me 
Broadminded!” (Woman’s Home Compan- 
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ton, November, 1950). Because these ar- 
ticles are more subjective, more emotional, 
more aware of the relationship between the 
writer and the reader than the fact piece, 
I have coined for them the name “intimate 
article.” 

Are the intimate article and the essay 
the same thing? No, for the essay is leis- 
urely and takes little account of impact on 
the reader. The intimate article, on the 
other hand, is crisp, incisive and unified. 
For example, an essayist might write: 

Leafing through the daguerreotypes 
in old albums of the woman of long 
ago, with her long and sweeping skirts, 
her impenetrable air of leisure and 
dignity, her tranquil gaze fixed on 
some point in infinity, I find myself 
wondering whether she really was the 
paragon of industry she is represented 
to be. 

The intimate article, though almost equally 
subjective, would begin as did my own on 
the same subject: 

I’m tired of grandma! I’m tired of 
hearing how hard she worked, how 
sterling was her character, how strong 
her sense of duty. (Ladies’ Home 
Journal) 

To make sure when you have finished 
writing your article that it is not an essay 
or one of those think pieces that editors 
only-accept from big names, ask yourself: 

Is the piece crisp and dramatic? Sen- 
tences short and vigorous? 

Have I made considerable use of anec- 
dote and dialogue? 

Can the reader at once identify his own 
interest in the theme? 

Have I made frequent use of the pro- 
noun “you”? 

When expressing opinion—and there’s 
no denying that the intimate article does 
express opinion—have I made it clear that 
this is not my opinion alone but that of 
experts, or that there is factual, convincing 
backing for my opinion? 

Will the intimate article sell? The an- 
swer is yes. I myself have sold these articles 
to 40 different magazines—including 20 
top-notch markets. You won’t be paid as 
much money for the intimate article as the 
Post, for example, gives for its big factual 
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pieces, which require exhaustive research. 
But you will regularly pull in three-figure 
checks—ranging all the way from $100 to 
$1000—for even short intimate articles sold 
to top markets. And you don’t need the 
authority of a big name; a beginner with a 
provocative idea is welcome. Nevertheless, 
a number of established writers do use the 
form: the late Fulton Oursler, I. A. R. 
Wylie, Corey Ford, J. P. McEvoy, Norman 
Vincent Peale, Philip Wylie, to mention a 
few. 

Here are three leads from articles of 
mine which belong in the intimate article 
category: 

If you’re like most women, you prob- 
ably often have wanted to remodel 
your husband. You'd like to bring out 
his best points, cure his faults, and 
bring him closer to your ideals (“How 
Much Can You Change Him?”—To- 
day's Woman). 

There are as many recipes for beauty 
as there are people to write about it— 
and a good thing, too, since women can 
never be too beautiful. But as every 
woman has known since time imme- 
morial, the best recipe of them all is 
to be perpetually in love (“L Is For 
Love”—Glamour). 

When I remember my childhood, it 
seems to me the sun was always shin- 
ing. Much of this sunlight streamed 
from the transparent spirit of my 


father, a gentle country preacher 

(“Father Was A Saint”—Coronet). 

Is this the kind of thing you should be 
writing? It is if you like people and 
believe in them and feel stimulated by 
having them afound; if you have dra- 
matic or delightful personal experiences 
you can’t wait to get down on paper (I 
wrote an account of my son’s birth when 
he was four hours old!) ; if you find a great 
many things including yourself good for a 
chuckle any day; if you talk easily and 
naturally; if you want to write for the sake 
of writing—as well and as beautifully as 
you can in a medium which demands as 
much emotional impact as fiction. For in- 
stance, if your piece is a plea for crippled 
children, it should move the reader almost 
as much as if you had written a story 
about one crippled child. If it is a piece 
about having a son go off to war, the 
reader must share the grief of the writer 
just as he would expect to in a novel on 
the same theme. In fact, the line between 
this type of non-fiction and the story is 
not sharply drawn. Many of the articles in 
Reader’s Digest—a magazine which wants 
a great deal of emotional impact — are 
really stories. 

The intimate article may be a confes- 
sion; it may be nostalgia; it may be opinion 
or controversy; it may be humor; it may 
be self-help and inspiration; it may even 
be a commentary on current living like 
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“Why I Can’t Write about America,” 
which appeared in the March 27, 1949, 
issue of New York Times Magazine. The 
common denominator is the emphasis of all 
these articles on the style of writing, the 
feelings and opinions of the writer, the ac- 
cessibility of the reader’s emotions. You ask 
me, “How do you write the intimate article 
so that it is sure to sell?” I don’t know. fn 
their very nature, these articles belong to 
the personality of the writer and must be 
written so much in his own way that it is 
difficult to lay down hard-and-fast rules. 
Nevertheless, I can tell you how I proceed, 
what I watch for in this field. 

Where to get ideas? The intimate article 
is such a subjective thing that many an 
idea for one just pops. For instance, the 
title, “Is My Child Different?” just popped 
and developed into an article which Better 
Homes and Gardens bought. “Take One 
Book and Mix” is another title which came 
out of the blue; the resultant article will 
soon appear in Glamour—and I have just 
decided it would be interesting to do an 
article called “What Do You Mean, Nor- 
mal?” For inspiration you can check 
through magazines, books, and newspapers 
to see what commonly-held ideas you dis- 
agree with or what subjects of national in- 
terest you have enough background in to 
comment on. It was an editorial in a na- 
tional magazine deploring the inability of 
modern woman to do the work of the war 
years which roused me to wrath and the 
writing of my highly controversial “I’m 
Tired of Grandma.” You can look into 
your own memory for things which make 
good telling, experiences which moved you 
greatly, ways of living familiar to you but 
not to others. I wrote “Father Was a 
Saint” out of the experiences of a parson- 
age childhood; my “This Was Home” in 
American Home also came from that diffi- 
cult but lovable environment. You can ob- 
serve the problems which trouble your own 
friends and acquaintances and ask yourself 
honestly if you have anything to say which 
will help. 

I say “honestly” because, first and al- 
ways, the intimate article has to be writ- 
ten out of conviction and sincerity, out of 
a firm belief that what you are saying needs 
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to be said and that every word is important 
and true. At times, you may have to slant 
your style to a magazine’s requirements or 
write more simply than you wish, but it’s 
never necessary to write what you don’t 
mean, what you can’t honestly defend. 

You must have something to say, of 
course. You'll read widely—good writers 
always do—but unless your experience, 
your advice, your opinion is to some extent 
original, you’ll have little to offer editors or 
readers. When I first began to do these 
pieces, I came straight out of the classroom 
and it seemed to me that the dealings of 
the teacher with the difficult child would 
make a fine article. A friendly editor ad- 
vised me to look in the Guide to Periodical 
Literature—a wise precaution, by the way, 
for any writer—where I found literally 
scores of pieces on the subject. A much 
more original article is one I am doing now 
called “Teacher’s Pet.” Once the subject 
is decided on, it is equally important that 
the writing be original. To make sure it’s 
original, think and think and think. Before 
you do any reading at all on your subject, 
spend a couple of days getting your own 
ideas down on paper. At its best, this is the 
kind of agonized thinking which goes into 
any search for truth. 

You should use source material and facts 
wherever they are needed. Don’t think that 
because this is not primarily a fact article 
it can do without any backing. Even a few 
statistics used unobtrusively may strengthen 
your piece. Source material from experts is 
welcome, too, and it fits particularly well in 
the self-help and controversy pieces. Look- 
ing through them you will find many 
sentences beginning: “From the files of the 
Family Service Association,” or “Marriage 
counsellors agree,’ or “According to the 
Gallup poll.” 

But the one absolute rule to be laid down 
about all these pieces is that you must in- 
volve the reader emotionally. The experi- 
enced writer in this field never lets the 
reader’s emotions get away from him for a 
moment. It is not enough that he—the 
reader—should be interested; if he feels 
nothing, your intimate article is a failure. 
Moreover, the greater the circulation of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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By Patrick Michael Clepper 


=e Part II 


market letter from the Lwin Cuties 


THE MONTHLY Catholic Digest is at 41 
East Eighth Street, St. Paul, Minn. This 
book buys a little original work on sub- 
jects with a Catholic slant. No fiction or 
poetry, but some photos are bought at the 
New York office, 300 Park Ave. You'll 
get your material back in a week if the 
Digest does not want it and you’ll be paid 
on acceptance if they do. Keep to about 
2000 words. Catholic Digest has several 
departments a la Reader’s Digest, such as 
“Flights of Fancy” (striking metaphors) 
which pay $2 an item. 

The Wanderer, a tabloid weekly, 128 
East 10th Street, St. Paul, Minn., is “parti- 
cularly dedicated to Christian social recon- 
struction, adhering to the program of the 
Catholic Church.” The magazine pays 1% 
cent a word for articles, 500 to 1500 
words, on economics, social problems, edu- 
cation, and related subjects. No photos or 
fiction. Poetry is contributed. Joseph Matt 
edits here; Walter L. Matt is assistant 
editor. 

The Farmer, 55 East 10th Street, St. 
Paul, Minn., is a semi-monthly. Berry Akers, 
editor-in-chief, will consider articles up to 
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1500 words and some short fiction—any- 
thing to interest the Minnesota-Dakota 
rural resident in his business or social life. 
The Farmer pays good rates, on accept- 
ance, and buys photos, especially for holi- 
day covers, for $10 to $50. Gag cartoons 
bring $5. Read the magazine carefully and 
query before submitting articles, Akers 
suggests. 

Farmers Union Herald is the official 
paper for three farmers’ cooperatives and 
goes to members and patrons twice month- 
ly. Richard Gilfillan, editor, uses articles, 
not over 2000 words, on agriculture and 
successful co-ops, especially in the upper 
Midwest. Pay is good, on acceptance. The 
paper buys photos of exceptional quality 
and subject matter, $3 to $5 and up. Edi- 
torial and gag cartoons and short poems 
bring $2 to $3. Send to 1667 Snelling Ave- 
nue North, St. Paul, Minn. No fiction. 

The Dairy Record, New York Building, 
St. Paul, Minn., goes to dairy plants, 
creameries and other places connected with 
the processing of dairy products. This is a 
national weekly using mainly spot news 
items, which pay 40 to 60 cents an inch, 
after publication. Study the market care- 
fully because its needs are very limited. W. 
A. Gordon edits. 

The Pioneer Pictorial of the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer Press, 55 East Fourth 
Street, St. Paul, Minn., is a tabloid-size 
supplement mainly interested in _ illus- 
trated articles. No single photographs are 
bought. Historical or contemporary inter- 
esting people, civic events, projects, etc. 
are the subjects wanted from Minnesota 
and western Wisconsin; also really interest- 
ing articles about former Minnesotans, 
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especially former St. Paulites. Albert H. 
Cook, editor, pays $25 for a page feature 
and pix and $50 for color covers for holi- 
days. 

About the same requirements hold true 
for the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune’s sup- 
plement, Picture, 425 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. But they'll buy single 
shots for $5 and up, color, $25 and up. 
A two-page color layout might net you 
$100. Charles McFadden, editor, doesn’t 
mind looking over material that failed to 
make the grade with the big magazines or 
even published material, as he says the 
Trib has a much larger circulation in this 
area than any mag, including Life. Forrest 
Jenstad, the Tribune’s assistant news editor 
in charge of the Sunday feature section, 
will pay $15 to $35 for features that can 
be illustrated by the Trib’s artists, up to 
3000 words. These must be of upper Mid- 
west interest and have a current news peg. 

Another picture magazine, the monthly 
Scholastic Roto, went with its editor, Glenn 
Hanson, from University of Minnesota 
offices to 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. This is a supplement for high 
school newspapers. 

Though published in Minneapolis, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumberman, 1011 Lumber 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
buys only news of the milling, building ma- 
terials, and coal industries on the Pacific 
coast, mainly Washington and Oregon—in- 
dustry news, business changes, sketches of 
executives, etc. A good article on some 
phase of one of these businesses might 
place. No photos, fiction, or poetry. Walter 
Grinols, who edits this weekly, pays 15 
cents an inch, after publication. 

The National Canvas Goods Manufac- 
turers Review, Endicott Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., uses articles and news of interest to 
the group named in the title. You'll get 
25 cents an inch (set in 10 pt.) and from 
$3.50 to $5 a photo, after publication. No 
fiction, poetry, or cartoons. Mrs. J. Wilcox 
is publication manager. 

The Hardware Trade, 2642 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., buys material of 
interest to hardware dealers, such as re- 
modeling and merchandising ideas from 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
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Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon. A. W. Cullen, editor, 
pays a maximum of 2c a word, $3 for 
photos. No fiction, poetry, or cartoons. 
Offering low pay, after publication, 
is a three-publication monthly market at 
the Hansen Publishing Company, 490 As- 
bury Avenue North, St. Paul, Minn. The 
Veterans Appeal, the official organ of the 
local chapter of the American War Dads, 
uses pix, articles, and news of interest to 
hospitalized vets and persons interested in 
their welfare, not over 1000 words. Min- 
nesota Reporter goes to all state officials 
from the governor on down and uses short 
articles of interest to these officials in con- 
nection with their work. The Journal of 
Education deals with school safety and 
recreation. Some articles for teachefs, some 
for children from five up are used. No 
photos, fiction, poetry, or cartoons bought 
for any of these books. P. E. Hansen looks 
over material for all three publications. 


Public Service Magazine is a monthly 
that goes to employees of utility companies 
and civic leaders. Its object is opposition 
to public ownership and it uses speeches 
and papers by Congressmen arid business 
spokesmen, but will consider free lance ma- 
terial on the theme, at low rates, after pub- 
lication. According to Charles W. Battley, 
editor, the type of thing wanted is “costli- 
ness and waste at a big government project 
such as the TVA.” Address: Pioneer Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minn. No fiction, cartoons, 
photos, or poetry. 

Commercial West, 603 Second Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is a weekly news mag- 
azine for business and banking. Articles on 
business conditions, insurance, finance, 
savings and loan, millings, etc. should be 
sent to Tom Boright, Jr., associate pub- 
lisher, for “average rates,” after publica- 
tion. News briefs and cartoons are ac- 
cepted. No photos, fiction, or poetry. 

The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., buys “articles 
on problems confronting the commercial 
baker in the making and selling of his 
products, unique merchandising ideas, 
illustrated articles on progressive baking 
plants, attractive and unusual window dis- 
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plays and enterprising methods of operat- 
ing a retail or wholesale bakery.” Payment, 
the month following acceptance, is from 
one to two cents a word; photos get $3 to 
$5; cartoons, $5. Spot news copy 1s always 
needed and brings 1% to two cents a word. 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editor, says his special 
need is for news or feature articles from 
100 to 1000 words, although he will use 
material up to 2000 words. No fiction or 
poetry. 

The Northwestern Miller, at the same 
address as the Baker, is concerned with the 
managerial facets of flour milling, technical 
developments, and new mills. Rates and 
requirements are about the same as for the 
Baker, but Carroll K. Michener edits. 

Feedstuffs, also at the same address, is a 


weekly newspaper for the feed manufac- 
turer, jobber, broker, and dealer. A few 
features as used, but news copy is most 
needed, the briefer, the better, for one to 
1% cents a word, after publication. Har- 
vey E. Yantis edits here. No fiction, po- 
etry, or cartoons. 

Topix, 147 East Fifth Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., is a monthly (during the school 
year) pocket-size magazine fpr Catholic 
children in the fourth through sixth grades. 
Editor Francis McGrade says he’s mainly 
interested in promoting good reading. He 
wants fiction from 1000 to 1500 words and 
a few short articles. Avoid preaching. Rates 
are good, on acceptance, but not set. No 
cartoons. Poems, eight to 24 lines, pay $10 
to $15. 





Hit ’Em in the Heart 


(Continued from page 32) 


the magazine for which the article is in- 
tended, the more universal its appeal 
should be. The loss of intellectual liberty 
will move some people. But the pitiful plight 
of a child or the way you feel when you 
have lost a loved one will move everybody. 
The first and best way to involve the 
reader emotionally is to think and feel as 
he thinks and feels. My article, “Dawn 
Follows the Dark Hour,” published in Your 
Life, March, 1945, begins: 
You have just lost a loved one. This 
is the black hour when you cannot be- 
lieve that life will ever be good again. 
Your friends try so hard to help you 
but they cannot reach to the depth of 
your loneliness. At night, you lie awake 
staring at the ceiling, or sleep to dream 
of your lost love and wake to bitter 
reality. . . . all day, you keep remem- 
bering the things you'll never tell her 
now. 
I had a great deal of mail on this article. 
The reason? I knew how the reader felt 
because I knew how I had felt under simi- 
lar circumstances a short time before. 
But since a writer cannot always write 
out of immediate personal experience, there 
are ways of involving the reader emotion- 


ally which are part of the writer’s stock-in- 


trade. One such device is to address the 
reader. Notice how often the first and 
second pronouns are used in these pieces: 
“You run from memory,” “You've often 
wanted to remodel your husband,” “You 
weep over little things,” “I’m tired of 
grandma!” “When I remember my child- 
hood,” etc. 

The reader’s defenses are still further 
broken down if you’ll concede his difficul- 
ties. “It isn’t easy,” you admit, after giving 
some good advice, “you have a living to 
make and there aren’t many hours left 
when dinner is over, and you've got the 
kids off your lap, and your wife finally 
stops talking, and the evening paper is out 
of the way.” 

Another good way to enlist your reader’s 
feelings is to use words packed with emo- 
tional content—Christmas (never Xmas) ; 
church; home; moonlight; memories; lost 
love. The experienced writer goes back 
over his piece asking himself: “With what 
words have I made the reader evoke his 
dreams and memories; his loves or angers 
or hopes or desires?” Take this handful of 
phrases picked at random from just one 
issue of a popular magazine: “The summer 
afternoons when you filled your pocket from 
the brown crock on the pantry shelf”; 
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“You’ve just finished scrubbing and the 
kids come tearing in and leave mud all over 
the clean floor”; “The day your son says 
to you, ‘I’m gonna be a big man like my 
dad.’” See how familiar you are with all 
these situations, how at home you feel with 
a writer who understands you so well? 

Next to involving the reader in your arti- 
cle, it’s most important to do what you 
promised to do. A piece beginning, “If 
you’re like most women, you’ve probably 
often wanted to remodel your husband,” 
should tell the reader what to do about 
that wish. A piece entitled “What Women 
First Notice About Men” should look at 
men from a woman’s viewpoint all the way 
through. What would you think of an arti- 
cle, like one I recently read in an editor’s 
office, that started off: “A good citizen care- 
fully considers all the candidates for public 
office” and then went on to blast one of 
them right from under his campaign hat? 

Style alone can come close to selling an 
intimate article. The trouble, of course, is 
that style is indefinable. Every writer has 
one—just as everyone has a personality. 
The problem is to release it. And the main 
solution to that problem is to get the 
editorial bogeyman off your shoulder! Self- 
consciousness is fatal to style. Perhaps it 
will help you—as it does me—to start your 
day’s work by scribbling a few paragraphs 
of a piece you have no immediate thought 
of selling, something you’re writing just 
for fun. Or you can read a few paragraphs 
from a writer whose stuff releases a trigger 
for you (Thurber does that for me). Or 
you can write a draft which you decide in 
advance is not going to be the final draft. 
Or you can go back over the piece when 
you've finished and test it for ease of style 
by talking it. 

Drama must be deliberately injected into 
the intimate article as it must into every 
piece of writing. Drama means people— 
anecdotes, quotes, questions from imagi- 
nary readers; drama means pictures—“a 
boy who never bought a store suit in his 
life” instead of “a country boy”; drama 
means controversial statements — but be- 
lieve them yourself; drama means intri- 


guing titles like “I Hate Cocktail Parties,” 
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“Don’t Call Me Broadminded,” etc.; and 
drama means appearance. The successful 
writer turns out material which looks read- 
able. I’m not referring now to good typing, 
satisfactory margins, etc., important though 
these are, but to variations in sentences and 
paragraphs, to the breaking up of walls of 
print by quotes and questions, to the occa- 
sional—very occasional—use of italics and 
exclamation points. Nothing will help you 
more here than to find an entertaining 
published article of the sort you want to 
write and copy it on your typewriter. How 
does it look? Does your piece look as inter- 
esting? If not, why not? 

Finally, keep your material clear and 
crisp. The danger in this sort of thing 
is that you will veer off into the essay or 
the editorially abhorred “think piece.” The 
subject matter is the kind which does not 
easily lend itself to organization. The charm 
and naturalness of the style is a trap for the 
unwary. So keep asking yourself: Have I 
stayed away from “purple passages”—sen- 
tences written not because they say some- 
thing but because they make me sound like 
a “good writer’? Have I used each word 
for a definite purpose? Have I used many 
short, crisp sentences—like “It isn’t true,” 
“Must it be so?” “I confess I was scared” 
—along with longer ones for change of 
pace? Have I used anecdotes? Does the 


article march right along? How would a™ 


reader summarize this article? What are 
the concrete ideas he’d mention? Is there 
anything the reader can do about this piece 
—right now when he finishes reading? 
Writing the intimate article is not the 
easiest career in the world but it is one of 
the happiest. This kind of article brings 
you mail—and with it an understanding of 
the American people that you would not 
have acquired otherwise. It can move you 
into other exciting and rewarding fields. 
For instance, I write books as well as ar- 
ticles—and I find myself spending almost 
as much time on the lecture platform as at 
my desk. The intimate article serves as an 
emotional cathartic for you, the writer, as 
the fact article can rarely do. Best of all, it 
gives you the chance to say what you want 
to say—and to say it in words as moving 
and as beautiful as you know how to use. 
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These Clubs Need Members. 


WRITERS’ CLUB 


Writers’ Workshop 
Magnolia, Arkansas 
Pres. : Tabbie Mae Moore 


Pen Point Club 

Contact: Mrs. B. B. Patrick 
702 Holcomb 

Springdale, Ark. 


Writer’s League 
1851 Columbia Rd., N.W. 
Washington, D. C 


Silver Pens 

Lebanon, Illinois 

Sec.: Sidney M. Harris 
Caseyville, Il 


Kansas Authors Club 
Sec.: Ceora Lanham 
1187 Grand 

Topeka, Kans. 


Authors Associated 

G.A.R. Buildin 

Cass and Grand River Aves. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Writers’ Workshop 
Sec.: Rae Oetting 

620 Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free Lance Writers’ Club 
Hotel Melbourne 

Grand and Lindell 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Lincoln Writers Guild 
Pres.: Mrs. H. P. Doole 
2300 Calumet Court 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Piscataqua Pens 
YWCA, 29 Daniel St. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Bergen County tien Group 
Bergen County, N. J. 

Contact: Mrs. Elsie Blackwood 
1140 Sussex Road 

West Englewood, N. J. 


Bergen Writer’s Forum 

Bergen County, N. J. 

Contact: Mrs. Ilma Butterworth 
1279 Sussex Road 

West Englewood, N. J. 


Writers’ Society of New Jersey 
229 Montclair Ave. 
Newark 4, N. J. 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Active interest in writing for 
publication. 


Members must take turns read- 
ing originals in fields of poetry, 
fiction, and feature writing. 


Committee passes on submitted 
mss., either published or un- 
published. 


Members must be willing to 
write for publication. 


Members must produce 2 mss. 

published in other than local pa- 

er, fill in application form, and 
recommended by member. 


Attendance at three meetings 
acceptance of a ms. submitte 

on application, recommendation 
by two members. 


Members must be sincerely in- 
terested in writing, attend as 
regularly as possible, and sub- 
mit ms. to a reading committee 
before reading aloud first time. 


Members must write at least one 
piece every three months to be 
published in club newspaper or 
read before group. New member 
must bring ms. to Ist meeting. 


Only professionals who have 
sold to accredited magazines. 


Members must bring mss. to 
each meeting. Limited to 25 
members. 


Active interest in writing for 
publication. 


Amateurs and pros sincere about 
writing. 


Accepts established writers, oc- 
casionally unpublished writers 
who show talent and determi- 
nation. 





MEETS 


Every Saturday, 4:30 p.m., at 
home of one member. 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays of month, 
7 :30 p.m., at homes of members. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays of month, 
in the evening. 


Last Sunday of month, 2 :30 p.m. 


Once a year in the state capital 
at Topeka, Kans. Local groups 
meet more often; names and 
addresses from secretary. 


Alternate Thursdays, 8 p.m., 


3rd floor lounge of G.A.R. 
Building. 


Every Wednesday, 8 to 10 p.m., 
620 Club. 


3rd Friday of month, in the 
evening. 


Contact president for informa- 
tion. 


3rd Friday of month, 7 :30 p.m. 


Every three weeks, at homes of 
members. 


Every third Tuesday, in the 
evening, at homes of members. 


For information, contact Gladys 
Edith Yartin, at the Montclair 
Ave. address. 
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WRITERS’ CLUB 


Writer’s Club 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
mtact: Mrs. Ruth Stowe 
570 Delaware St. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


“Y” Writers’ Club 
Central Y.M.C.A. 
Monument Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Oregon Writer’s Guild 
Sec.: June B. Plummer 
1106 S. E. Rex St. 
Portland, Ore. 


Harrisburg Manuscript Club 
Pres.: R. M. Speck 

2205 Logan St. 

Camp Hill, Pa. 


Rhode Island Manuscript Club 
Sec.: Mrs. Ethelyn Moynihan 
22 —- Drive 

Quonset Point, R. I. 


Tidewater Writers’ Club 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Sec.: Norma Mae Gibbs 
29 Gillis Road 

Cradock, Va. 


Writer’s Club 
Spenard, Alaska 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Sincere interest in writing for 
publication. 


Members must submit ms. to 
get in group and mss. at least 
twice a year for reading. Dues: 
$6 a year. 


Beginners and pros in Oregon, 
Washington, and California. 
New member must submit a ms. 
as application for membership. 


New member must submit a ms. 
reading of an original ms. Bars 
no aspiring writer. 


Active members must submit 
worthy mss. 


Anyone honestly interested in 
amateur writing. 


Pros or beginners sincerely in- 
terested in improving their 
writing. 








MEETS 


Contact Mrs. Stowe for infor- 
mation. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
month, 8 p.m. 


of 


Contact Miss Plummer for in- 
formation. 


Once a month, at homes of 


members. 


Ist Sunday of month, except 
July and August, 2 p.m., Brown 
University campus. 


Ist and 3rd Tuesdays of month, 
7:30 p.m. 


2nd and 4th Mondays of month, 
8 :30 Pe: Pioneer Realty, 
Spenar Rd. 


These Writers Need Clubs 


PLACE 


South Florida area 


New Orleans, La. 


Springfield, Mass., and vicinity 


Hannibal, Mo. 





ackson Heights, Rego 
back or Forest Hills, N. Y. 


| 
Schuylerville, N.Y., and vicinity | 


WRITER 


ames E. Cardell 
.O. Box 1302 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Keane Kopp 
National Airlines 
Miami, Florida 


Horace Salter 
21 Amity Court 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mrs. L. Lasher 
221 Magnolia Ave. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Mrs. Rose Ashfield 
35-36 76th St. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Ray W. Stevens, Jr. 
Schuylerville, N. Y. 


| 





COMMENTS 


Airlines pilot wants to spend 
time with writing group on lay- 
overs in New Orleans. 


Will organize group. 


Wants club of serious writers. 


Will organize group. 


Many of our readers have written to ask if the Writers Club Department has been discontinued. 
It has not. But listings will be made at intervals rather than monthly. We'll be glad to have 
information on any “Clubs That Need Members” or “Writers Who Need Clubs.” 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less than $6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 
before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for: skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that makes stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 
If you really want to make a success of writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how 
Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Graduates Are Succeeding YOU LEARN AT HOME 


To learn how Palmer training may hel 

Post Writer Praises Palmer .o..4 for free 40-page book, “The Art of Writing 

“Let me assure you that my Salable Stories,” which gives details on Palmer's 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ unique method of home training for highest pay 
to Saturday Evening Post will i all fields of writing: short stories, novels, mys- 
make no difference in my at- ‘eries, radio and TV scripts, and feature articles. 
titude toward studying your “The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
course — except, if possible, to Stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
make me work harder. Even side—or it may be worth real money to you. 
though I am still studying it, No obligation. No salesman will call. Send today. 


I feel that I have already bene- . . 
fited from your course of instruction. You people Palmer institute of Authorship 
Pe: ay 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-112 

. The Art 

=e Of Writing 

siete Salable 









orn important facts of fiction writing. .. .” 


have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. Hollywood 28, California 








Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS Stories Established 1917 Approved 
P Member, National for 
Editors’ Checks Pay for Course Senin Chatty Demaa ae a 
“The Palmer Institute course has already more 











than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not . 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer student F & e E : Palmer Institute ; of Authorship 
and have more assignments than time to cover. Hollywood | ete, Desk 3-118 











Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,””. which explains how I may increase my imcome 

Wins Bonus for Best Story — oy : — is confidential. No salesman will call. 

ease print Clearly. 
“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration Mr. 

for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. Mrs. CCrrerevecevensseesereesereserseesesetestsesesses 

Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received Miss ; 
PN Sova decceweccdsescdncstibecestsseesscussaveseeuss ; 

their check, which included an extra bonus be- City ie, aan : 

Cause my story was considered the best release of Sa eae 1a. cae ald pep Se Oe ial H 

; 2 > Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. : 











By Harriet A. Bradfield 


REPORTS ABOUT A new magazine, to be dis- 
tributed exclusively through variety stores, 
have been confirmed by Macfadden Pub- 
lications. The title is Family Life. All 
major variety chains, except Woolworth 
and probably J. C. Penney, will handle the 
new monthly—a total of 4,500 participat- 
ing stores. Sales are expected to meet a 
circulation guarantee of a million copies. 
The first issue of Family Life will be out in 
late winter, probably February, priced at 
10 cents. No editor had been appointed 
when I called and no specific requirements 
announced. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

The Toby Press at 17 East 45th Street is 
waging a stubborn campaign to replace 
their U. S. Crime with a digest-size, 35- 
cent magazine which will have more popu- 
lar appeal. The title, Exclusive, was tried 
out this summer; it has been succeeded by 
another, Dangerous People. Rumor says 
that still other titles have been lined up. At 
the present time, however, all material is 
being written on assignment. 

Fanny Ellsworth has announced a num- 
ber of changes in the editorial lineup of 
the Thrilling pulps. David X. Manners left 
and is now associated with the St. John 
Publishing Company. Everett Ortner, for- 
merly of Popular Publications, has taken 
his place at Thrilling. 

The new Thrilling magazine in the crime 
field is titled Mobsters (requirements were 
given last month). The editorship has been 
turned over to Ben Martin, another new 
name at this company. The title of the 
new male-Western will not be released un- 
til next month. 

The whole editorial lineup has been re- 
vised, so check on your own markets: 
Fanny Ellsworth is editor of Ranch Ro- 
mances, Thrilling Ranch Stories, and Ro- 
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mantic West Annual. Alex Samalman 
handles Exciting Love, Popular Love, 
Thrilling Love, The Phantom, and Thril- 
ling Detective. Samuel Mines now has 
Giant Western, Fantastic Story Magazine, 
Space Stories, Startling Stories, Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, and Wonder Story An- 
nual. James B. Hendryx, Jr., edits Rio Kid 
Western, Texas Rangers, Triple Western, 
and the sports magazines. Morris Ogden 
Jones is editor of seven titles: 5 Detective 
Novels, 5 Western Novels, Masked Rider 
Western, Range Riders Western, Thrilling 
Western, West, and Top Western Fiction 
Annual. Ben Martin has only two maga- 
zines: the new crime book, Mobsters, and 
the new Western. There are five titles for 
Everett. Ortner: Exciting Western, Popular 
Western, Popular Detective, Triple Detec- 
tive, Top Detective Annual. 

Ned Pines has bought Screenland and 
Silver Screen from the F. Fred Henry 
Publications. Lester Grady will stay with 
the fan magazines as editor. The new ad- 
dress: 10 East 40th Street, New York 16. 

Henry Publications will continue to put 
out Life Today, their 25-cent, digest-size 
magazine and Skyways, which is a 35-cent 
monthly. Address: 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Argosy Is All-American 


Argosy is placing more emphasis on serv- 
ice and monthly features now, which leaves 
less room for general articles. The market 
is open for leads. Pieces with true adven- 
ture intrigues are successful as are his- 
torical narrations—if top-flight and fresh. 
Good material might be stories told by 
old men or dug out of original docu- 
ments. Stress the heroic qualities of 
men, their stamina and courage. An 
American setting is usually best; char- 
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| to old fashioned publishers who claim that a book must prove itself locally, 
i in the author’s home region, before it receives a national publicity and 
advertising campaign. 
The fallacy of this reasoning is proved every day at Pageant Press by 
-— i the stacks of orders that flow from every state in the Union and abroad. 
ue, ia . : menage 
; While Pageant Press is promoting your book locally, at the same time it 
ril- ; é TT ete . : 
emphasizes the national market. Individuals, booksellers, librarians and 
has I ; ; : 
aie wholesalers write, phone and wire for Pageant Press books which they see 
ing advertised in full page, attractive and illustrated ads in important publi- 
An- cations such as: 
Mid | j 
m™ | ® Retail Bookseller 
len 
ive © Library Bulletin 
ler 2 
val © New York Times Book Review 
a ® Saturday Review of Literature 
> 
| © New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
or 
f 
a Books, like cigarettes, washing machines and automobiles, don’t sell 
| themselves. They need the sales stimulus of advertising to put a potential 
ad i reader in touch with a book of interest to him. In choosing a publisher for 
ry your book, you want a firm that believes in regular display advertising 
th campaigns and not just sporadic annual bursts restricted to a few authors 
d- ) who can afford lavish extra payment. We’re advertising minded and be- 
; cause our books sell in bookshops across the nation they are as attractive 
ut ) as any from the biggest and best of royalty publishers with good, clear type, 
- fine antique paper and beautifully designed and colorfully printed jackets. 
a | If illustrations are required, our artists provide these reasonably and cap- 
“ ably. In all, we offer the public an attractive package—the product, (your 
book), receives a good send off on its mission to make friends and win 
success. 
J- If you have faith in your book, if you feel that it deserves a chance to 
°S succeed and that people should be reading it, send today for our free booklet 
t W-11 which will give you full details of our cooperative plan. 
l- 
“ We'll also send a sample jacket and examples of our advertising 
L. 
y 
\- 
f 
n 
. 130 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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acters must always be Americans. Stories 
of pioneer America and the opening of the 
West are possibilities, but these are used 
only every second or third issue. When you 
query, outline the action rather than the 
situation. Lengths run 2,500 to 7,500 
words but about 5,000 is the most usable 
length. 

Argosy pays very good rates: $750 for a 
lead, $500 for the two or three secondary 
features, up to $1,000 for double-length 
leads of 8,000 to 12,000 words, on accept- 
ance. There is a market for short historical 
anecdotes with freshness and a nice twist. 
These run about 300 words to fill a col- 
umn; payment is about $35. 

“The Court of Last Resort” is an ex- 
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tremely popular feature of Argosy. .When 
Raymond Schindler, one of its leading 
lights along with Harry Steeger and Erle 
Stanley Gardner, spoke at a meeting of the 
Mystery Writers of America recently, he 
drew a double-strength audience. He de- 
scribed the work of the Court in consider- 
able detail and attributed its success to the 
untiring efforts of all concerned to get at 
the truth in each case. Jerry Mason is 


editor of Argosy, a Popular Publications 
slick at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Manhunt, announced last month as a 
new title at the St. John Publishing Co., 
has undergone some changes and promises 
to be a less important market for free-lance 
writers. 


David Redstone has left the com- 





“Hi, Mort. What’s old?” 
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pany. John McCloud is the editor, but he 
works on a free-lance basis outside the 
office. All manuscripts and correspondence 
should be addressed to the new managing 


editor, Eleanor Tulman, who is on duty at 
the office, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Miss Tulman is a streamlined young edi- 
tor with experience in a number of writ- 
ing fields. She tells writers that Manhuni 
is concentrating on fast-paced material 
with original twists and she advises them 
to stay away from the clue-following type 
of story. The pace of the magazine is set 
by the lead serial written by Mickey Spil- 
lane, also by a William Irish novelette and 
shorts from Kenneth Millar, Frank Kane, 
and others. The first issue will be out early 
in November, and writers should study it 
carefully. For the free lancer, the average 
story runs 1,000 to 5,000 words. Short- 
shorts of about 1,000 words need a “kind 
of smack” ending. Best sales will be in the 
3,000 to 5,000-word lengths. Payment is 
on acceptance and runs from 2c to 5c a 
word. 


Besides a solid line of comics, St. John 
Publishing Co. is also putting out a new 
digest-size magazine for the general reader. 
The title is Nugget. At this time, I can 
tell you only that David X. Manners, for- 
merly of the Thrilling group, has been 
appointed editor. But Archer St. John as- 
sures writers that the magazine is definitely 
being published. Address: 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Magazine Digest, which belonged to the 
St. John group and was until recently 
edited by Harrison Forman, was sold to 
publisher Robert Farrell. (No connection 
with Tom Farrell, publisher of The 
Woman, etc. in the Graybar Building.) The 
new offices are at 30 East 60th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. The editor is Virginia 
Wilson who, several years ago, was editor 
of this same magazine when Archer St. 
John owned it. For the present, all original 
material is being assigned, but if you have 
an idea for a suitable feature article, send 
Miss Wilson an outline. Do not submit 
any fiction or fillers. All reprint material 
is taken care of in the office. Rates of 
payment have not yet been determined. 








CAN WE MAKE YOUR 
FIRST SALE ALSO? 


We sold O RUGGED LAND OF 
GOLD! by Martha Martin to the Mac- 
millan Company. So far $2500 have 
been paid on this book and it is not yet 
in print. A condensation of it will ap- 
pear in 1953 in Ladies’ Home Journal. 
We are sure it will become a best seller 
for 1953. 


If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
couraged you don’t give up till you have 
tried us. You will not be the first one, 
perhaps, for whom we will have sold 
that 10-time rejected story, novel, article 
or book. Why not take advantage of our 
17 years of experience in this line? 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 
publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
any book-length script, up to 80,000 
words, for a $5 fee, and either under- 
take the sale at once or give an honest 
appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We pre- 
fer, though, to hear from them before 
receiving their manuscripts. 

On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Esquire To Buy More Fiction 


Things have livened up considerably at 
Esquire since Arnold Gingrich returned as 
assistant publisher. The editors are anxious 
to build up a stronger fiction program. To 
fit here, a story must be stimulating and 
well written, with a good plot. It should 
have freshness or originality, whether harsh 
or subtle, and should leave a pleasant 
memory. No more Westerns are wanted; 
no fabricated formula stuff; no experi- 
mental fiction or bad writing. Lengths run 
2,500 to 3,500 words. 

Ideas for controversial articles are now 
considered (nothing in the sensational 
vein). Good sports pieces are welcome; 
take a general subject and try to cover 
the field—but no sports personalities, who 
often lose importance in the six months’ 
gap between the planning and sale of a 
particular issue. Personality pieces are wel- 
come, however, in other fields. There are 
many interesting men with fascinating 
careers in government, advertising, big 
business, etc. (Stars in the entertainment 
world have been done to death!) Through 
the profile of a man, information on his 
particular field can be imparted to the 
reader. Ideas for non-fiction features 
should be outlined in queries to the editor. 
Features run about 3,000 to 4,000 words. 
Good one-pagers are also bought in lengths 
of 1,000 to 1,400 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance and very good in the men’s field. 


Queries and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Frederic A. Birmingham, man- 
aging editor of Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Knox Burger resigned recently as fiction 
editor of Collier’s in order to start a new 
line of originals in the soft-cover book field. 
MacLennon Farrell, for a number of years 
in the editorial department, has been ap- 
pointed fiction editor. Bucklin Moon, from 
the Doubleday editorial department, has 
joined Colliers as assistant fiction editor. 
Jerome Beatty moved over from Pageant 
to the articles department. Willard Crosby 
has left Collier's. Address: 640 Fifth Ave. 


Cue has a new editor, John Keating. He 
succeeds Ralph H. Major, Jr., who resigned 
October 1. Address: 6 East 39th Street. 
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Several titles were considered for the 
new men’s magazine, edited by Harrison 
Forman for Macfadden Publications. It 
looks as if the winner is Climax. The date 
line on the first issue will be February, with 
the on-sale date sometime in January. 


Editorial Emigrations 


Julian Muller resigned from the editorial 
staff of Good Housekeeping, and his place 
has been taken by Miss Naome Walsh. 
Herbert Mayes, editor, commenting on the 
rumor that this magazine may follow the 
example of Cosmopolitan as to makeup, 
assured me that he has no such plans. Cir- 
culation guarantee has gone up to 3,000,- 
000 copies on Good Housekeeping, a Hearst 
monthly at 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 


Anne Mosher resigned as managing edi- 
tor of Fawcett’s Todays Woman in order 
to take over the same position with her 
former boss, Geraldine Rhoads, on Ideal’s 
Today's Family, edited at 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. David Kerr 
has stepped into the position of managing 
editor on Today's Woman, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. He was for- 
merly with Esquire. 


Lionel White resigned as publisher of 
Detective World and Underworld Detective 
and has gone back to free lancing. Hy 
Chesler carries on as publisher, at 19 West 
44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. John 
Armstrong, editor of the two fact-detective 
monthlies, is looking for good exposés. He 
prefers current material in these books and 
wants writing to be exciting. Stories may 
run 4,000 to 5,000 words, and art should 
be supplied with all manuscripts. Query 
on stories first. The inventory is heavy on 
old cases and definitely overstocked on 
shorts and fillers. Rates of payment run 
$125 for old stories, $150 for current stories, 
$150 to $300 for very good exposés, and 
$6 for each picture used. Checks are sent 
shortly after acceptance. 

A. A. Wyn has taken over the publica- 
tion, distribution, and sales of Whit and 
Hallie Burnett’s Story Press books. The 
editorial work, however, is entirely in the 
hands of the Burnetts, along with the con- 
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They’re Both Editors 
but Oh, 
How Their Tastes Vary! 


> 
ws 


I’ve lunched with editors from two top publishing houses on each of the past two days. 
They’re charming, personable people and both very definite in describing the manuscripts 
they need to round out their current lists. 








Editor A is looking for an historical novel, Southern background, early 19th Century 
with plenty of sex. Editor B wants a twentieth century murder mystery, Manhattan back- 
ground with much sophistication and a minimum of sex. The chances of selling either of 
these editors any novel other than what they are expressly looking for is extremely slim. 
Your unsolicited manuscript could gather dust on their shelves and finally be returned in 
from two to four months with a flat rejection. 


It is impossible to diagnose from afar just what material is wanted by each of the 
hundreds of editors. Your script, wasting valuable time at the above-mentioned offices, 
might just suit Editor C who I’m scheduled to visit this afternoon. Marketing is my busi- 
ness just as writing is yours. The two cannot often be successfully combined. 


Send me your script today so that I can read it and advise you of market possibili- 
ties. I'll accept it and offer it to editors on a 10% commission basis if it is ready; I'll 
return it with a kind note if it does not have sales possibilities; I'll suggest a method of 
correcting flaws if they appear and if the script is basically sound. The appraisal fee for 
books is $5 regardless of length and a full report will reach you in ten days. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions. 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 
with each manuscript. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market appraisal 
charge for books, $5. 


Professionals: 10% commission on sales if you are selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 





FRANK Q. BRADY, 


Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Confessioneer 


Sphinx-eyes gleam and glitter, she sits on 
her sitter 

Writing of social and mental diseases; 

Lure, rape and seductions, all kinds of sex 
ructions— 

One story with endless reprises. 


Here is life as she led it, one long “. . . so 
to bed” — 

It purports to inform and appall— 

A lifetime of sinning told inning by inning. 

What a power of total recall! 


In rapt retrospection she makes her selec- 
tion: 

Night madness with sin-tax at dawning... . 

Crouched on her knees, her bland Siamese 

Lifts a paw to a delicate yawning. 


She has only to tell it (her agent will sell it) ; 
Hers is innocence nailed to the mast. 
She’s the one with the tellable, deep-sunk- 
in-hellable, 
Purply-indelible, exultantly sellable past! 
Jan Farci 





tents of Story; the second issue of the latter 
ig just out in book form. All correspondence 
and manuscripts should be addressed to 
Story at Setauket, Long Island. 

Magazine publishing is developing some 
new facets. Take, for instance, Eric Jona- 
than, Inc., of which Abner Sundell is presi- 
dent and owner. He has contracted with 
Arthur Bernhard, owner of the titles, to put 
out eight bi-monthly fact-detective maga- 
zines and the soft-cover Falcon Books and 
Rainbow Books. The company works much 
like an advertising agency, which contracts 
to do work for owners. The company name, 
by the way, is a combination of the names 
of Sundell’s two sons. Sundell himself edits 
the Falcon and Rainbow Books. These use 
only original manuscripts, but the market is 
overloaded until 1953. The eight magazines 
are edited by two editors, Martin L. Gross 
and Georgia Cooper. 

Smash Detective has been dropped. In 
its place is Crime. This is handled by 
Martin L. Gross, along with True Crime, 
Special Detective, and Line-up Detective 
Crime. Editorial requirements have not 
changed much with the change in editor, 
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but more and shorter copy is wanted. Copy 
for Crime is chiefly staff-written or on as- 
signment. But the editor will consider 
queries about articles on the broad aspects 
of crime; lengths on these run 2,500 to 
3,500 words. The other three magazines 
ask for the usual queries on cases and want 
coverage particularly from reporters who 
handle the police desks for local news- 
papers. Cases usually run 3,500 to 4,000 
words. Articles for these three should be 
personality pieces on important law enforce- 
ment officers or case histories of unusual 
criminals. The editor is much interested in 
genuine highly-documented exposés, lengths 
up to 4,000 words. Also, he wants shorts 
of 500 to 750 words, complete stories, 
usually with a slight twist, but more than 
an anecdote. These need not be timely. 
Query on everything except these shorts. 
Payment is on acceptance: 1% to 2c a 
word for cases, $10 to $15 for shorts; 1% 
to 2c for articles and other material, de- 
pending on quality. 

Miss Cooper handles All True Fact 
Crime, Police Detective, Best True Fact 
Detective, and Women in Crime. There are 
special requirements for Police Detective 
and Women in Crime. In the former, the 
accent is on the police work in the case, 
which should be outstanding. For the lat- 
ter, a woman should be the criminal or the 
person behind the crime. Good documen- 
tation is important, and the writing style 
ought to be dramatic and interesting rather 
than matter-of-fact reporting. The other 
two books use good crime stories and crime 
reports from any angle. Word lengths run 
2,500 to 3,000 words tops. All four books 
can use short-shorts under 1,000 words— 
complete on one page. Readability and 
dramatic interest are important in these. 


Writers should query about cases; also — 


about ideas for exposés which can be sub- 
stantiated with facts and figures; these 
should have as much national appeal as 
possible. Payment is better for this group 
of magazines: base rate of 2c and up, by 
arrangement, to a top of $100 for story plus 
pictures, on acceptance. 


All magazines and books put out by Eric 




























Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, hut SELLS them! 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
pm promoting and distributing your book. This 
may be your big opportunity. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and A Modern Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Bible is just one of 
them. Other Vantage books that have 
chalked up big sales — to mention only 
a few — Include Daddy Was An Under- 
taker, by McDill McCown Gassman 
{11,000 copies in print — ‘three editions); 
Hollywood, U. S, A., by Alice Evans Field; 
A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. McDermott 
(also sold to Popular Library for a 25¢ 
pocket book — first printing, 150,000 
copies); The Girl from Ruby's, by Chet 
Nichols; Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. 
Riker; This Is Our Land, by Lillian Dean; 
Fighting Admiral: The Story of Daa Cal- 
laghan, by Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press Is interested in seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We want 
to see even those manuscripts thet have been re- 
jected. Remember, publishing history is filled with 
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FOR A PUBLISHER? 


examples of blunders that publishers have made in 
rejecting books which later soared to popularity. 

Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W3, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W, 3! 
St., New York 1, New Yor 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W3, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





Hf on the West Coast: | 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W3, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 
trated brochure, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 
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Jonathan, Inc., are edited at the new 
offices, 381 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16. There 
is no connection between this group and 
other companies which have contracted to 
bring out titles owned by Arthur Bernhard, 
such as Frenelle Corp., which has offices in 
the same building. 


Travel Circulation Up 


In the three years under its present 
ownership, Travel Magazine has grown 
from 17,000 circulation to 100,000. Quite 
a gain! A new associate editor, Sheldon 
Wax, has taken the place of Marylyn Mor- 
rison. The new format is smart looking 
and easy to handle.There may be a need 
for color photos in the future, but right 
now only black-and-whites can be used. The 
stress is still on where to go, what to do 
when you get there, and what it will cost. 
Articles on any place of general interest to 
the active traveler can be considered. In- 
formation about local customs, suggestions 
helpful to a traveler, such as good res- 
taurants, unusual things to see, etc., should 
be stressed. Don’t follow guide-book style; 
try to point out new facets of a city. 
Limit on lengths is 2,000 words. Payment 
is on acceptance, varying from Ic to 2c a 
word, with $5 for each usable photograph 
taken by the author himself. Malcolm Mc- 
Tear Davis is editor of Travel. Offices are 
at 45 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, where 
there is also a very pleasant room for mem- 
bers of the Travel Club. 

Rane Greys Western Magazine, at 200 
Fifth Avenue, has little change in_ its 
market. The editor, Don Ward, it still buy- 
ing all lengths up to 25,000 words—slowly 
but steadily. Both fiction and non-fiction 
are considered. The field covers the old 
American West—cowboys, Indians, fighting 
pioneers, mountain men, etc. Stories should 
not deal with the Canadian Northwest or 
the Far North. Occasionally a story may be 
set across the Mexican border if it deals 





Thanksgiving Story 
Free-lancing on speculation 
Leaves darned few writers able 
To claim their year’s first turkey 
The stuffed one on their table. 


Dick Hayman 
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with American characters. Payment is 2c a 
word and up, on acceptance. This book 
belongs to Western Printing and _ Litho- 
graphing Company and is distributed by 
Dell. 

The new line of pocket-size originals 
which Knox Burger is working on is also an 
editorial project of Western Printing and 
Lithographing Co., at 200 Fifth Avenue. 
These, too, will be distributed by Dell. The 
name for the group is supposed to be Court 
Books, but the editor tells me this is merely 
a rumor. 

Mysteries, Westerns, and straight novels 
—similar to top-quality magazine serials— 
are being emphasized now. The editor is 
not excluding serious novels of merit which 
may be available to him. Sex must be 
handled with good taste. Writing style and 
prose quality will be the best obtainable. 
Ideas for non-fiction books will be con- 
sidered and should be submitted in outline 
form with a query. The editor will co- 
operate with any author who wants to try 
for simultaneous hard-cover publication. 

Payment will be on a royalty basis, in 
line with print orders. Minimum initial 
print orders will probably be 250,000 copies. 
Details are not yet available, but the report 
is that rates will be as good or better than 
any in this field. Books will sell for 25c or 
35c, depending on their size. 

The demise of the Unicorn Mystery 
Book Club in October is bad news for 
writers in this field, since it ends a good 
reprint market. Offices were at 53 East 
77th Street. 

George Pellegrini, who was partner with 
his wife Sheila Cudahy Pellegrini in the 
firm of Pellegrini & Cudahy, died recently. 
He was only 39 years old. He started the 
book publishing firm in Chicago in 1946 
and two years later moved it to New York. 
Mrs. Pellegrini will continue active direc- 
tion of the firm. Offices are at 41 East 50th 
Street, N. Y. 22. 


A line of paperback novels to be called 
Fiesta Books has been associated with 
Popular Publications, but I’m informed 
that this is a distribution project only. 
Popular Publications say they are definitely 
not going into the editing and production 
of soft-cover books. 
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By Don 


A FELLOW on a network writing staff was 
driving home from work one night. Traffic 
wasn’t too heavy; so he began thinking of 
ideas for television programs. He might 
have saved himself a lot of grief if he had 
run over a nail just then. He didn’t, and 
before he kissed the wife hello he was the 
sole owner of a bright, new panel show for 
video. 


That was a year and a half ago. You still 
haven’t seen the program because it has 
never faced an image orthicon. You may 
see it some day because it’s as original as 
any of the other panel shows and probably 
deserves a try on somebody’s air. But, see 
it or not, the program’s history up to this 
point is worth chronicling for the benefit 
of other writers who may have ideas for 
TV shows. 


Our friend spent the next few weeks’ 
spare time drawing up a brochure contain- 
ing a description of the program and a 
sample script (although it would be essen- 
tially an ad lib show). He paid an artist 
$50 to draw some sketches that would 
put across the pictorial interest of the show. 
Being a network employee; he addressed 
his material with covering memo to the 
vice-president in charge of television. In 
about a week he received a note from the 
vice-president: the brochure looks inter- 
esting and is now in the hands of the 
“right” persons. 


These worthies mulled it for days—or 
maybe they shuttled it back and forth 
among themselves. Anyway, after a few 
weeks they reported to the owner that they 
liked the idea but had no available time 
to put it on. Go out and find a sponsor, 
they said, then we’ll gladly take the show. 
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AND 


Bishop 


After a month or so, our friend found a 
packaging agency which was willing to put 
the program together and look for a spon- 
sor and network. At this point, reasonably 
enough, the owner of the program began 
to relinquish little slices of his ownership. 
The packager would take it on for a share. 
Agreed. Next to find a mistress of cere- 
monies. In order to interest one worth her 
salt, she had to be promised another slice. 
Agreed. 

Next question: Should an attempt be 
made to sell the program with nothing 
more than brochure, sales talk, and mis- 
tress of ceremonies in hand or should a 
kinescope be made? If the latter, this 
meant an outlay of $1200 unless a network 
could be persuaded to absorb the costs. If 
it did so, a generous slice of the program 
would have to be handed over to the net- 
work, The idea was kept on paper. 

Like most packagers, this outfit was push- 
ing several programs. So at times they 
worked hard on our friend’s show, then 
they relaxed the pressure for a while. Or 
maybe a network would let the brochure 
gather dust on some official’s desk for three 
months. But the writer, working as he does 
in the heart of the huckster land, was able 
to ride herd on the program suggestion 
fairly well, all things considered. Had he 
lived in Springfield, Ohio, his progress 
would have been impeded in a hundred 
more ways. 

Eighteen months after that night drive 
home, the program idea, though not a com- 
plicated “gimmick,” has undergone many 
changes. It has been considered in a num- 
ber of quarters, and just now it is “hot” 
again. Maybe some day the show will have 
a taker, maybe never. 
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This is what our friend has concluded 
from his experiences: if he lived in Spring- 
field, Ohio, his first move would have 
been to offer the program to the nearest 
television station. Failing there, he would 
have sent it to a network. Before consider- 
ing the idea, the network would have re- 
quired him to sign a release which states 
that the submitting party places full trust 
in the network. This wouldn’t have alarmed 
our friend, whether submitting to a station, 
network, advertising agency or packager. 
The well-known firms are honest, he be- 
lieves. Besides, if someone wanted to steal 
the idea, they could slightly alter his gim- 
mick and there wouldn’t be a thing he 
could do about it. Considering all the head- 
aches, delays and frustrations, our friend 
feels that if he didn’t work within a stone’s 
throw of Radio Row and still wanted to 
earn a living or part of a living by writing 
for television (or radio), he would stick to 
sitting-looking-listening and would write 
half-hour and one-hour plays. Whatever 
he did, he wouldn’t give up that weekly 
pay check he’s now getting. 

* * * 

A radio producer whose program de- 
pends on the contributions of free-lance 
writers wishes these writers would pay at- 
tention to his needs by listening to his pro- 
gram. His daily mail contains television 
scripts, short stories and even novels, al- 
though he is in the market for nothing but 
half-hour radio scripts. He has some other 
tips which are worth noting: 

Type scripts in capitals and lower case, 
not all capitals. 

Submitted scripts should not be typed 
on onion skin paper. If they are accepted, 
editing on this flimsy paper is difficult. 

Don’t submit carbon copies of scripts. 
The reading is too tough on the script 
editor’s eyes. 

Don’t staple the pages together. 

Don’t waste money on registering scripts. 
Producers who buy scripts are equipped to 
take care of them and seldom is one lost. 

Some writers think it necessary to work 
into their scripts the name of the program. 
This is wasted effort, especially when they 
may want to submit the script to another 








LEE SAGE 


Famous author of tall tales of the 
wild and unshorn West, is rounding up 
a cavvy of broken and unbroken writers, 
who aspire to capture fragments of the 
Great Outdoors on paper. So, howdy, 
pard! Would you like to be a Writer of 
the Purple Sage? ‘‘The Last Rustler”’ 
would like to corral some of you Wan- 
derers of the Wordland, lost down un- 
marked Literary trails, and guide you 
where writing pastures are greener. 


If you're a “dude’’ come West for 
vaster material, who really wants to 
write entertainingly, and are willing to 
quit riding the wild horse of prejudice; 
then we can teach you how to tame 
this writing ‘‘critter’’. If you're already 
an adroit twirler of the literary lasso, 
and your forte is the breezy outdoors, 
but you need authenticity, we have sev- 
eral horse-troughs full of that, too. 


For the better trained writing mave- 
ricks, we'll do a “‘top-hand" job of col- 
laborative criticism—‘‘collaborative criti- 
cism" is a high-palooting phrase mean- 
ing we tell you if your stuff is junk, how 
to melt it down, rid it of all dross, and 
remold it into a thing of beauty and joy 
forever! 


A New Age is crowding a Golden 
Horizon and we feel that only those 
whose pen is as vast as the unfenced 
range will flourish. Also we'd like to 
train and help writers grounded in the 
Laws of Life, occult lore, metaphysics, 
theosophy, etc., to write stories which 
uplift and inspire. 

Our writing course for the ‘‘tender- 
foot” is in seven sections at a cost of $7 
per section, total $49. Rates for col- 
laborative criticism (and we are only 
interested in seeing material of a con- 
structive nature): $7 per 1500 words, 
or less. Write for a more loquacious 
account of methods and background. 


LEE SAGE 
WRITING ACADEMY 


Route 3, Box 270-B, San Jose, California 
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lf Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
1 carbon free. 
20c sheet. 


BEST TYPING SERVICE 
229 E. Wainut St., Titusville, Pa. 


SCREEN °* TELEVISION 
a 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 


Who Continually Sells 
Write Today For Free Particulars 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, Hi. 
SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

















Now I'm teaching. 
Alse 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juveniie Book Manuscript Criticism A Speciality 
Write fer Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
**My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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program. If the script is purchased, the 
name of the program can easily be edited 
m * 7 * 

Hollywood Opening Night, NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9:00-9:30 p. m., EST. Sponsor: 
Pearson Pharmacal Company. Producer- 
Director: William Corrigan. Story Editor: 
Ross Donaldson. Produced by National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

This half-hour, family-type dramatic 
program replaced Lights Out when the 
latter couldn’t stand up to the competi- 
tion of I Love Lucy, the high-rated come- 
dy show on the CBS-Television network. 
Luckily for the free lancer, Hollywood 
Opening Night, like Lights Out, is in 
the market for scripts. 

Hollywood Opening Night wants no sus- 
pense or crime. Straight drama and come- 
dy, for that matter anything short of 
horror at one end of the scale and farce 
at the other end, are being sought. Accord- 
ing to Script Editor Donaldson, Producer- 
Director Corrigan wants a good story, good 
dialogue and a good situation. Sophistica- 
tion rather than the homey quality is an- 
other necessary characteristic. Writers may 
shape up their plays with one or two stars 
in mind. It’s a good idea to think topically, 
too. Knowing that the program was sched- 
uled to start early in October and realizing 
that the World Series would then be in the 
news, Donaldson conferred with several 
writers about ideas for a baseball story, then 
assigned Nelson Gidding to write one. In 
this instance, not only did Donaldson want 
a baseball story but he wanted one written 
for William Bendix. But he assures us that 
the free-lance writer will have a fair chance 
of making a sale with a good play about 
almost anything and intended for almost 
any star or stars. The production is done 
live from Hollywood. 

Donaldson says that Hollywood Opening 
Night will pay “good fees” as prices go in 
the television market these days, but he 
prefers not to say how much. He must 
have a signed release form before he will 
consider any unsolicited manuscript. 


* x * 
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Gulf Playhouse, NBC-TV, Fridays, 8:30- 
9:00 p. m., EST. Sponsor: Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration. Producer: Frank K. Telford. 
Story Editor: Elwood Hoffman, Young and 
Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Gulf Playhouse has gone on the televi- 
sion air in place of We, the People and 
offers a market for half-hour scripts from 
free-lance writers. The production is done 
live from New York. 

“We'll do anything to get a good story,” 
says Producer Frank K. Telford. “We want 
quality stories—period.” This means that 
almost everything is eligible — comedy, 
melodrama, boy-meets-girl, and so on. Go 
easy on mystery plays, however. Telford 
says he may use one occasionally but they 
will be rare enough so that Gulf Playhouse 
will not be tagged as a mystery program. 

The opening program in the series was 
a domestic comedy, “Double By-Line,” by 
Don Ettlinger. It had two stars, Dennis 
O’Keefe and Nina Foch, which will be 
about par for the course as far as Gulf 
Playhouse’s budget is concerned. In the 
writing department, Telford says he is pre- 
pared to pay up to $750 for an acceptable 
script. He will look at outlines and buy 
stories in that form if he thinks it advisable. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


William Saroyan will supply six short 
plays, all originals, for the CBS-TV Omni- 
bus program, a 90-minute effort produced 
by the TV-Radio Workshop of the Ford 
Foundation. The Saroyan plays will vary 
in length from 25 to 35 minutes and are 
only one feature of the program. 

Larry Marcus wrote the initial play of 
the season on CBS-Television’s Four Star 
Playhouse. Called “My Wife Geraldine,” 
it concerned a bachelor who invents a wife 
in order to qualify for a job. 

The Ford Theatre film dramatic series 
on NBC-TV opened with “Life, Liberty 
and Orrin Dooley,” written by Mary C. 
McCall, Jr. The story was about a soldier 
who returns to his home in Oklahoma after 
serving in Korea, enrolls in school and 
finds himself in competition with the school 
Principal for the favor of a young lady. 


aa You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just as 
Hour Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 


Send today for FREE ‘Confidential 

B Contest Bulletin” with winning 
req helps for the biggest contests now 
fon... NO OBLIGATION. 


f(y SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


m 1015 Chestnat St., Dept. 0, Phile. 7, Pa. 











HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, » Maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I’ll do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 





EXPERT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service 
Minor editing if asked 
Carbon free — Mailed flat 
50c per thousand words. 


STANLEY & JOSEPH MERSOL 
1031 E. 62nd Street Cleveland 3, Ohio 








WRITECRAFTERS 


A literary Agency endorsed by 
Jack Woodford, Rupert Hughes, 
Frank Scully and other famous 
writers. 

Criticism — Revision — Ghosting. 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles 
— Radio and Television — Screen- 
plays. 

Limited Introductory Offer — Any 
script to 5000 words carefully 
analyzed for $3. If acceptable, 
will submit to motion picture or 
television studios on straight ten 
per cent commission. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Suite 103 
5617 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Women’s Magazines 


Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. John Clare, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.40 a year (U.S.); 
$1.50 (Canada). “We use fiction and articles 
of interest to women and serious and light verse. 
Canadian background preferred; highest literary 
standard. Illustration and photographs are not 
required with manuscripts. Lengths for fiction: 
1200-word short-shorts, 5000-word short stories, 
7000-word novelettes, and 15,000-word serials. 
Use articles from 1500 to 2000 words. Seasonal 
material should be sent six months ahead of 
publication. Photographs on specialized subjects 
only (babies, etc.). Payment is according to 
quality and length, on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


Contest Magazine, Upland, Indiana. Hugh 
Freese, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $4.50 a year. “We use instructive how-to- 
win or how-I-won articles dealing with the prize 
contest hobby. We are always in need of authen- 
tic articles from people inside the judging, spon- 
soring and radio quiz organizations. Also articles 
telling step by step how to create and prepare 
entries for specific contests or specific types of 
contests. Overstocked on generalized features. 
Buy photographs, and 4 to 8 line humorous 
verses pertaining to contesting. No fiction. Re- 
port in six weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on 
publication, with bonus for outstanding mate- 
rial.” 

The Grazer, Hamilton, Texas. Don Johnson, 
Editor. “Due to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol, we are suspending until further notice. We 
would like to thank the authors who have helped 
us, and we hope to be able to continue the mag- 
azine at a later date.” (This magazine’s require- 
ments were published in the Forum Department 
of the August issue of Writer’s Digest.) 

QUOTE, The Weekly Digest, Droke House, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. Maxwell Droke, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 a year, “A read- 
ing service for public speakers. We buy original 
anecdotes, preferably those a speaker may use to 
illustrate a point. Limit, 150 words. Report 
promptly. Payment is $3 to $5, on acceptance.” 
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“Little” Magazines 

South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College 
Station, Durham, N. C. W. T. Laprade, Editor, 
Issued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles on history, literary history, economics, 
political science, major contemporary issues, 3000 
to 5000 words. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in one to three months. Payment is $2.00 
per printed page.” 


Horse Magazines 

American Horseman-Sportologue, P. O. Box 
1128, Lexington, Ky. Melvin M. Peavey, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly. “This publication 
is devoted exclusively to the American Saddle 
Bred Horse. We are in the market for free- 
lance material, either fiction or semi-fiction and 
articles. Stories, 5000 words maximum, should 
stress phases of horses used for pleasure riding 
and showing (not race horses). Articles of tech- 
nical or semi-technical nature should bear on 
training, breeding or selection; veterinarian or 
experimental work; 5000 words maximum. Writ- 
ers should keep in mind that lengthy and detailed 
plots interwoven into the material would hardly 
be in keeping with our publication. We prefer 
good, well constructed and light-reading stories, 
rather than those dipping toward the heavy end. 
Articles of a necessarily technical nature should 
be written with an eye toward simple explana- 
tion. Phctographs and/or drawings, if necessary, 
will be accepted along with manuscripts (black- 
and-white only). We are in the immediate 
market for horse cartoons slanting toward read- 
ers subscribing to this publication. If necessary, 
pencil sketches will be examined prior to black- 
and-white final drawings for line shots only (no 
color accepted). Sample copy of publication fur- 
nished. Payment is lc a word, $1.00 each for 
photos or drawings accompanying manuscripts, 
and $5.00 each for cartoons, on acceptance.” 


Sunday Magazine Photo 
and Feature Markets 


Arkansas Gazette, Sunday Magazine Section, 
Little Rock, Ark. “We use short articles with 
strong Arkansas slant, personality features, suc 
cess stories, unusual careers, etc. Illustrations by 
photo and Arkansas angle are musts. Buy photo 
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graphs accompanying articles. No fiction or 

try. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
‘Magazine Editor.’ Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $5.00 per column, on publication.” 

Bridgeport Herald, Sunday Magazine Section, 
Bridgeport 9, Conn. Leo Miller, Managing Edi- 
tor. “We prefer features or news with Connecticut 
angles. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Payment is according to value.” 

Chicago Tribune’s Grafic Magazine, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Ill. L. M. Wendt, Editor. “We 
have heavy inventory on hand now, but after 
January will buy a few articles, 1500 words or 
less, on subjects of interest to women readers. 
We can use a few picture features from time to 
time. Most of our material is staff written, how- 
ever. No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 5c a word, on publication.” 

Columbus Dispatch Sunday Magazine, 34 S. 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. Gordon Kuster, 
Sr., Editor. “We use factual articles for, by or 
about Ohio and Ohioans, about 1500 words, illus- 
trated. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in 15 to 30 days. Payment is a basic rate 
of lc a word and $3.00 per picture.” 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, 650-15th St. 
Denver 2, Colo. Bill Hosokawa, Editor. “We use 
1000-word short-shorts, which must have strong 
western peg of some sort. Also 200 to 2500-word 
articles on lively western subjects, personalities, 
events, history, trends, industry. Must be western. 
Buy photographs, primarily to illustrate stories; 
color covers (4 x 5 or larger). Poems of 20 lines 
or less are used. Report within ten days. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word and up and $2 per poem, on 
acceptance.” 

The Nashville Tennessean Magazine, 1100 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. William Kingsbury, 
Editor. “We use articles, with photographs, deal- 
ing with Tennessee or Tennesseans only. No 
fiction.” 

The Northwest’s Own Magazine, The Ore- 
gonian, Portland 1, Oregon. John Armstrong, 
Editor. “We use articles of a specific Pacific 
Northwest nature, from 500 to 2000 words. Ma- 
jority of articles used are around 1000 and 1500 
words. Buy photographs, particularly cover photos 
which tie in with story. Use poetry, but no fic- 
tion. Report in two weeks. Payment is $20 
for story filling one page and $25 if it runs into 
two pages, 10th of month following publication; 
$1.00 for poems published.” 

Sunday Journal Magazine, 800 S. W. Front 
Avenue, Portland 7, Oregon. Russell Sackett, 
Editor. “We use personality, fact and opinion 
stories, mostly with Pacific Northwest angles, of 
1000 to 2000 words. Some 200 to 500-word 
filler material used. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in a week. Payment 
is $25 to $35 per article, on publication.” 

This Week Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. William I. Nichols, Editor. 
“This supplement is distributed with 32 mctro- 
politan newspapers each Sunday. We use fiction 














You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56D — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 











NEED A TYPIST? 


Experienced stenographer offers her services on manu- 
scripts, form letters, mailing lists, on anything that re- 
quires neat and accura‘e typing. Inquiries on rates will 
be answered promptly. 


MRS. KENNETH DEAN 
6043 Meade St. St. Joseph, Missouri 








CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open well- 
paying field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 


STORY has he!ped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 


words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. ©. Box 208 Pasadena, Calif. 








TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 

Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c per 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $1.00 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 


RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 

















THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Has it sold yet? We'll be pleased to read 
manuscripts, fact & fiction for the publish- 
ing market. Inquiries invited. 


CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y 











FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 page Copyrighted booklet helps 
solve writers’ toughest problems. How to 
develop story plots quickly and easily. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


6859 Willoughby Ave. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good 
condition in 5 days 




















of the highest quality which reflects our times, 
our problems, our emotions. Maximum length, 
5000 words. Outstanding short-shorts of 1000 
to 1500 words are particularly desired, as are 
stories of 2000 to 3500 words. Do not submit 
serials, two-part stories or novelettes. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Fiction Editor. 
Almost all of our non-fiction falls into four broad 
categories: ‘you,’ entertainment, problems and 
scoops. The ‘you’ article is directly pointed to 
you, the reader. It helps the reader to better 
himself and ties in with his strong concern for 
his health, his family, his economic security. 
The entertainment piece can range from humor 
to high adventure—its main criterion is that it 
makes highly entertaining reading. The problem 
article discusses questions of importance to the 
reader, from juvenile delinquency to community 
betterment to national defense, ‘Scoops’ are the 
rare articles which are both important and com- 
pletely original—the kind of story which might 
be picked up later by the newspapers because of 
its news value, Articles on foreign affairs, po- 
litical personalities or subjects strongly local to 
New York are usually bought only for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune edition. Articles which lend 
themselves to dramatic pictorial treatment are 
especially desired, and if professional-quality 
photos are available they should be submitted 
with manuscripts. We welcome outlines of arti- 





For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it” 
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cles in advance of finished manuscripts. The 
preferred length for articles is from 1500 to 2500 
words. All non-fiction material should be ad. 
dressed to the Article Editor. We almost never 
publish personalities of people who are dead, 
even if they have died recently. We seldom 
publish travel articles, descriptions of places, 
customs, annual events such as fiestas, etc. We 
prefer subjects that are national, rather than 
sectional, in interest. Writers should remember 
that we schedule the National Edition seven 
weeks ahead of publication. We cannot handle 
subjects that are extremely active in the news 
and may be out-dated before publication. We 
buy photographs and occasionally very short 
light verse. Stamped, self-addressed envelopes 
should accompany all manuscripts. Report in 
two to seven days. Payment is $750 to $1500 
for lead articles.” 

Washington Star Pictorial Magazine, 1101 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Philip H. Love, Editor. “We are interested 
primarily in articles on local (D.C., Md., Va) 
subjects, as magazine aims to be about 80% 
local. Some national subjects (national and in- 
ternational affairs, defense, etc.) are, of course, 
local from the Washington viewpoint. People, 
places, events, with the emphasis, when possible, 
on human interest elements. Use articles up to 
600 words. Also buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Query first. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is $15 to $30 for articles, $3 to $5 for 
black-and-white photos, and $25 for color trans 
parencies (loan).” 


Pet Magazines 


Your Dog, 299 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y., will discontinue publication with the 
November issue. 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Martha Washington Studio, 551 Boylston St, 
Boston, Mass. M. A. Haven, Editor. “We use 
the following greeting card verse: Christmas, 
Birthday, Convalescent, Sympathy, Friendship, 
Gift enclosures, Congratulations (general), An- 
niversary (general). Prefer 2 to 4 lines.” 

Metropolitan Lithograph & Pub. Co., Dane & 
Bow Streets, Everett, Mass. Florence Keough, 
Editor. “We use short 4 to 6 line verses for all 
occasions, written in a sincere conversational 
tone. Also rough sketches of comic ideas. Re- 
port in two to four weeks. Payment is 50c a 
line.” 


Book Publishers 


American Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Rev. William J. 
Jones, Editor. “We are doing no new book pub- 
lishing at the present time.” 

Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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19, N. Y. Alice Sachs, Editor. “We publish 
light fiction from 60,000 to 65,000 words: sweet 
romances, old-time westerns, mysteries (not hard- 
boiled variety). Report in six weeks, Payment 
in advance is $150 for mysteries and westerns 
and $250 for romances; royalties based on sales 
over 2500 copies.” 

Austin-Phelps, Inc., 200 E, 37th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. “We are interested in unusual 
fiction and non-fiction. Authors do not have to 
be well known, as long as their manuscripts en- 
compass a subject admirably so that we may be 
able to promote them adequately without being 
vague or obtuse. Report in a minimum of 30 
days. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

A. §. Barnes, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. John Lowell Pratt, Editor. “We pub- 
lish sports novels, 60,000 to 65,000 words, with 
authentic sports background and action, aimed 
at older teen-agers and adults who like straight 
sports fiction. Also junior sports novels, 50,000 
words, with authentic sports background and 
action, aimed at the junior high school age 
group. In the non-fiction line, we are interested 
in all sorts of books on sports, especially how-to 
books, reference works, biographies of top ath- 
letes in the news. Report varies from one to six 
weeks.” 

Borden Publishing Co., 3077 Wabash Avenue, 
Los Angeles 63, Calif. Lillian Borden Kane, 
Editor. “We publish general fiction, 90,000 to 
125,000 words. Also how-to-do-it books on hob- 
bies, crafts, gardening; economics and medical 
books. Report in six weeks or more. Payment is 
on royalty basis; occasionally co-operative pub- 
lishing.” 

Broadman Press, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. William J. Fallis, Editor. 
“We publish book-length fiction with Christian 
viewpoint, 60,000 words average length. Query 
first. Non-fiction published includes sermons, in- 
spirational materials on religious living, textbooks 
on religious and biblical subjects. Publish poetry 
only in book collections. Report in 30 to 60 
days. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Chelsea Publishing Company, P. O. Box 55, 
Wash. Bridge Sta., New York 33, N. Y. “We 
publish scientific books only.” 

The Copp Clark Company Limited, 495-517 
Wellington Street West, Toronto 2b, Ont., 
Canada. Mr. Marsh Jeanneret, Editor. ‘We 
publish juveniles with Canadian historical back- 
grounds. Report in 60 days. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 

The Crime Club, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Isabelle Taylor, Editor. 
“We publish four mystery and detective story 
books, with an average of 65,000 words, every 
month. Report in not less than a month. Con- 
tracts issued for each book.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. William Poole, Editor. “We 
publish substantial fiction of 70,000 words and 
up, both contemporary and historical. No mys- 


TIME 


—MAGAZINE—— 


tells how 
Exposition’s 
authors get 

“a better shake” * 


because “Exposition Press, a Man- 
hattan publishing house which issued 
203 books last year, ranked sixth among 
U. S. publishers in number of new 
titles.”* 


because “President and sparkplug of 
Exposition is Edward Uhlan. ... His 16 
years [in subsidy publishing] have taught 
him that the business can be both legiti- 
mate and profitable.”* 


because “Exposition gives its writers 
a contract whose terms are frank and 
clear, sends out review copies and news 
releases, tries, like all publishers, to build 
publicity and promotional hocus-pocus 
(autographing parties, press interviews, 
radio appearances, etc.)”* 


because “Exposition rejects more 
books than it prints, especially shuns the 
work of bigots and cranks, and avoids 
promising too much.”* 


that’s why one of Exposition’s 
operational plans (subsidy or non-sub- 
sidy) may be exactly suited to your pub- 
lishing needs. Why not read the details 
in our new Report to Authors? It’s free 
on request. Just send a note or postcard 
to Dept. 206, 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
*TIME, June 23, 1952, pps. 102-104. 
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teries, westerns, or light romance. Also publish 
general non-fiction, both serious and humorous, 
biography, popular science, adventure, etc. Re- 
port in two to three weeks. Payment is on semi- 
annual royalty basis.” 

Cupples and Leon Company, 460 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. W. T. Leon, Editor. “We 
publish juveniles exclusively and want stories of 
40,000 to 50,000 words in length. Sports, 
science-fiction, etc., that will have an appeal to 
the juvenile trade. Report in one to three 
months. Payment is on semi-annual royalty 
basis.” 

The John Day Company, 62 W. 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. “We publish book-length 
serious fiction and non-fiction for general read- 
ers. Report in two to three weeks. Payment is 
on royalty basis.” 

Stephen Daye Press (also Frederick Ungar 
Publishing Co.), 105 E. 24th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. Ruth Selden, Editor. “Right now 
we are specializing in more scientific and tech- 
nical books, though we do still publish some gen- 
eral non-fiction. An outline and sample of book 
idea should be submitted. Payment is on royalty 
basis.” 


Syndicates 


Atlantic & Pacific News Service, Box 2222, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Jack Parker, Editor. “We 
want 8x10 black-and-white glossy prints (will 
look at 5x7). No color. Subjects: Nudes, big 
city life, human interest, candid shots of well 
known persons in all walks of life. Nudes and 
candid shots must be exclusive. Return postage 
must be sent with all photos; otherwise, they 
will be marked ‘refused’ and returned without 
consideration. Mark all photos to attention of 
Photo Editor. Payment, on publication, depends 
upon market value to us at time photos are re- 
ceived.” 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. “We want photo and picture 
stories, single shots, 8x10, black-and-white. Sub- 
jects: Hobbies, educational, science, human in- 
terest, industrial; all types of picture story ma- 
terial for newspapers and trade publications. 
Payment is on 50-50 basis.” 

Donley Lukens Business News, P. O. Drawer 
1312, Las Vegas, Nevada. K. S. Lukens, Editor. 
“We use, on assignment, business articles from 
the Rocky Mountain States only. Buy photo- 
graphs with articles on assignment only. Report 
varies, currently about six weeks. Payment is 
'’a4c a word and $3 and up for photos, averaging 
around $5, on 10th to 15th of month following 
final acceptance.” 

Pix Incorporated, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Leon Daniel, Editor. ‘We spe- 
cialize in handling photo features both in black- 
and-white as well as color. Sets should be taken 
with a journalistic feeling, suitable for publica- 
tion in national magazines. Color preferably in 
4x5 size, but good action shots in 24%4x2% and 
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even sometimes 35 mm acceptable. Every pic 
ture to be well captioned. Prints in black-and. 
white should be preferably 8x10 or 11x14 in 
size and in glossy or semi-matte finish. Report 
promptly. Payment is on 50-50 basis.” 

Women’s National News Service, 229 W. 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Mrs. Harriett Crow. 
ley, Editor. “Mostly staff written, but use occa. 
sional free-lance news or features of 500 words 
for newspapers. Occasionally buy photographs. 
Report in two days. Payment is 4c a word, 
monthly.” 


Trade Journals 


American Motel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Ken Eymann, Managing Editor, 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles varying in length, but never exceed- 
ing 2000 words. All articles follow the same 
basic formula. They must have ideas to help 
the motel operator either save money, save 
time, make more money, or show him how to 
do something quicker, easier, and better. Most 
new writers here fail to realize this is a business 
publication reaching motel operators and not 
their guests. This is no travel magazine. There- 
fore, writers should skip the glowing descriptions 
of ‘scenic grandeur,’ etc. Also like filler items 
that illustrate a single idea currently in use at 
a motel. Like one black-and-white glossy photo- 
graph to accompany the item. Also use car- 
toons and don’t mind secing roughs or even 
typed ideas on these. Cartoons must not ridicule 
the motel operator, but it’s okay to ridicule 
his guests a little. The motels in the cartoons 
should always be the modern variety, never the 
‘cabin’ type, and the motel operator must never 
be depicted as a rube or country bumpkin. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
same day usually, but never more than a week. 
Payment is 1c a word and $3 each for photos, on 
acceptance; $5 each for cartoons.” 

Industry and Welding, 1240 Ontario Street, 
Cleveland .13, Ohio. Lew Gilbert, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use ‘here's 
how’ and new application material on any of 
the various welding processes. Use of jigs and 
fixtures for better quality, lower cost. Buy 
photographs. Report immediately. Payment is 2c 
to 3c a word and $3 to $5 each for photos.” 

Light Metal Age, 709 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 3, Calif. Roy Fellom, Jr., Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use articles on fabrication of the light me- 
tals, aluminum, magnesium, titanium, etc. (weld- 
ing, forming, casting, finishing, design, metal- 
lury). Payment is $50.00, on publication. 

Products Finishing, 431 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. Ezra A. Blount, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles on finishing metal 
products through the use of painting, electro- 
plating, porcelain enameling and other allied 


(Continued on page 61) 
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About Split Skirts, Time and SAUSAGES 


Admiral Dewey and “Remember the 
Maine” were still conversation pieces, 
split skirts were unheard of and gasoline 
buggies were still new. FDR, the “New 
Deal” and Communism were all in the 
distant future. 

But by 1905 HCS stood for something 
special in opportunity and the fulfillment 
of dreams. It was offering the ambitious 
home student a personal cooperation that 
made its reputation world wide. By 1910 
Dr. Esenwein was following the HCS 
policy in training would-be-writers to BE 
rather than merely WOULD-be, so that 
old files show an amazing number of to- 
day’s writers who started with HCS. 


Only today we have a letter from a 
widely-known Chicago publisher and edi- 
tor who says “I took the HCS course in 
short story writing in 1916—and must have 
got some good from it as I began selling 
soon after”. 

However times change and we leave the 
split skirts, Wm. Jennings Bryan, Bret 
Harte, and old “Overland Monthly” and 
face new problems—and new solutions for 
those problems that face those who want 
to write and sell. Since Dr. Esenwein 
started the first HCS courses in writing 
for publication we have had a plethora of 
such “courses”, some of them probably 
good, some not so good. We believe the 
time has come, so far as HCS is concerned, 
to take another step forward. It seems to 
us that writing is something peculiarly in- 
dividual—that it is no more possible to 
turn writers out like sausages than it is 
to have all the peas in the pod exactly 
the same. 

For this reason, in setting up our 
WRITER’S TRAINING PROGRAM we 
have considered it as a matter of PER- 
SONALIZED and INDIVIDUAL training 
that is certainly not customary in this 
field. We have no “courses” where you 
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make a grade of A or B or even C. In- 
stead each student is handled as an indi- 
vidual, because he is an individual, has 
had his own experiences, his own feelings, 
and his own personal background for be- 
coming a writer. 

One inquirer has just asked “Will I 
have one story criticised while I am learn- 
ing to write short stories?” Why bless his 
heart, he may get a dozen stories criticised, 
and he may sell some of them before the 
year’s training is completed. 

This is our position in offering YOU 
training to become a writer. You may 
have vital material right in your own life, 
whether you are a homemaker, an office 
worker or a world tramp, that can be de- 
veloped into marketable material and get 
you started as a writer without going 
through a lot of fiddle faddle. If your 
instructor finds that you need to study a 
book on plotting or on just how to write 
simple sentences, you will get it from our 
Loan Library without any expense but 
return postage on the book. 


You may get one book or a dozen, and 
you may get a hundred personal letters 
or much less, depending on YOU, what 
you have, how you work, and the time you 
put into writing. We have only one major 
purpose when you are accepted as a stu- 
dent in our WRITING PROGRAM. That 
is to PUSH YOU toward a place in the 
writing world. Our new Bulletin explains 
our WRITER’S PROGRAM in detail, but 
we suggest you tell us something about 
yourself, what you want to do, when you 
write. This will save your time, and give 
us grounds for telling you whether we feel 
we can help you. We limit our member- 
ship to an amazingly small number of 
men and women who WANT TO WRITE, 
a limitation that makes it possible for 
those who know from having done it, 
HELP you do it. 


The HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


(Founded 1897) 


300 Pershing Ave. 


Springfield, Missouri 


We have a fascinating course for those who want to KNOW THE BIBLE, another in 
Mental Dynamics that has proven itself. We have just added a course in human under- 
standing prepared for those who want to understand themselves and others. Ask for 


information. 
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By Leo Shull 


A COLUMN oR Two back we dismissed the 
Paris stage with a few casual remarks. A 
lady who lives there saw a copy of W. D. 
and sent us an airmail letter bringing us 
up to date on the Paris theatre. Her name 
is M. Cohn, and she says in part: 

Since my playwriting activity has 

been limited to two short plays, I have 
not been able to profit from the sug- 
gestions in your column; nevertheless, 
I read it for slants on the American 
scene. I wish to take issue with you 
on your notes about the Paris theatre, 
which is qualitatively as well as quan- 
titatively the best in the world. I have 
behind me 20 New York theatre sea- 
sons and four London seasons to com- 
pare it with. 

The lady goes on to say that there are 
more new, imaginative interpretations of 
the classics and more productions of Shake- 
speare per year. in Paris than in London 
and New York combined. The acting is 
as good as in New York, and there are 
several government sponsored theatres 
which do magnificent shows and develop 
brilliant actors and directors. 


The names of contemporary French 
playwrights, I think, are unmatchable 
in any other country. I’ll mention the 
first who come to mind: Anouilh, 
Camus, Mauriac, Montherlant, Coc- 
teau, Obey, Romains. 


Since we are going to Paris in a few 
months, we shall see. The lady sounds as 
though she knows what she is talking 
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about. But it’s hard to reconcile what she 
tells us with a theatre which produces 
“stench-alism,” spelled existentialism. If 
the critics there are pushing Sartre, what 
kind of theatre can they be manufactur- 
ing? Also, if the shows are so good, why 
aren’t they presented here? But one can’t 
be sure, n’est-ce-pas, ma belle? 


* * a 


How can you sell a play and get a $100 
option? 

A clever TV director, who used to direct 
Treasury Men in Action, wants to take a 
crack at Broadway. David Pressman is his 
name. If he likes your play, he will send 
you $100 for the option. Address: 333 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Al Saxe, the stage manager and assistant 
director of the Helen Hayes play, Mrs. Mc- 
Thing, is hunting for a script. He has di- 
rected many shows. Send scripts to the 
Morosco Theatre, 45th and Broadway. 

Howard Gleidman, an attorney and fund 
raiser for Broadway shows, wants to pro- 
duce three of them on one $100,000 budget. 
Send scripts to Artists Management, 119 
W. 57th Street. 

John Huntington runs a summer theatre 
where he tries out new plays, and he also 
has been the producer of several N. Y. 
plays. He just raised $25,000 for a play he 
is producing which will be on the boards 
by the time you read this. Address: 433 
W. 21st Street. 

Paul Mann, a wonderful actor and a 
clever director (he also runs an acting 
school), is looking for a play to produce. If 
he likes the premise of your play, he will 
even collaborate to perfect it. Address: 
36 West 84th Street. 

James W. Elliott, who has produced about 
25 plays in the past, then went into Wall 
Street to promote million dollar corpora- 
tions, is back on Broadway. He just set up 
a new Office at 67 W. 44th Street. 

Albert Selden is a new producer, at 1560 
Broadway. He has one play going into re- 
hearsal any time and is reading scripts for 
another production. 

Howard Gottfreid is also a new producer, 
at 1776 Broadway. 
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Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 58) 


processes. Articles should relate a new process 
or 2 different and better way of doing the same 
thing. Photographs should be submitted with 
articles, if possible. Writers should query first. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry bought. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment varies according to 
manuscript, on acceptance.” 

Surplus Record Magazine, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Thomas P. Scanlan, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We use articles on the use of surplus, 
rebuilt or reconditioned machine tools, or elec- 
trical industrial machinery. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment, on publication, is $20 for first page and 
$10 for each succeeding page as published.” 

The Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. B. Jefferson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
illustrated factual articles, 1000 to 6000 words, 
on the use of welding and cutting in industry 
and construction from either a production or 
maintenance angle. Must tell how the job is 
done and be illustrated with drawings or pic- 
tures. Rarely buy photographs alone. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in two months. Payment is 
$10 and up per printed page.” 

Wood Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill E. McDaniel, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested only in semi-technical articles which 
apply directly to the production of articles made 
from wood. We are not interested in the hobby 
shop type of story or the make-it-yourself article. 
The articles we publish deal with factory pro- 
duction methods. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in two weeks to one month. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%ac a word, on acceptance.” 


Wood Construction & Building Materialist, 
Greene & Market Streets, Xenia, Ohio. Richard 
D. Downing, Managing Editor, Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 800-word 
articles on merchandising, displays, and adver- 
tising in lumber field. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Report in 30 days. Payment is 
20c per inch.” 


Market Complaints 


American Fruit 
Grower V 
Copy Magazine Vv 
Dayton, This Week V 
Flying Magazine V 
Garden V 
Golden-Rich Press V 
Hart Publishing Co. V 
Highway Traveler V 
Menorah Journal V 
Modern AgeV 


Paramount Hobbyist V 

Plays and Players V 

Poetry Digest V 

Romance Time V 

Space Science Fiction V 

Tele-Views Magazine V 

Thrilling Wonder 
Stories V 

Trailer TopicsV 

Vespers Poetry V 





ARE YOU HAUNTED 





By That Story Skeleton? 





Let a Ghost-Writer Bring It To Life 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


J. HARRIS GABLE... Author 10 Books; spe- 
cialty Science Fiction. T.V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who's Who in America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .... Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
about these quality writers and others who 
work for me by special assignment. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
Hollywood 28, California - 


1509 Crossroads of the World 
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What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and enalyze mss. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 
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PosT-HALL SYNDICATE, with Bob Hall buy- 
ing the comics, is in a whirl over the 
success of Hank Ketcham’s “Dennis the 
Menace.” Though it is just over a year 
old, this daily panel about a mischief- 
making child of six has about 50 papers 
and is now appearing in Sunday page. 
Henry Holt Publishing Company thought 
“Dennis” might make a good book, and 
two months ago it hit the bookstores. 
There’s Dennis the Menace in bright red 
overalls smack in the middle of a chalk 
white cover. Selling for $1, Dennis was an 
immediate hit and has already gone into a 
second printing of 35,000 copies. The first 
printing, of 25,000, was sold out in less 
than one weck. 

We queried Bob Hall on the spectacular 
performance of “Dennis” and asked if his 
syndicate would be interested in any more 
kid strips or panels. He says, “We loved 
‘Dennis’ the minute we saw him, and if 
anybody has another strip as good as that 
one, we'll buy it at once. But these miracles 
don’t happen every day. Even if we had 
had 10 gag panels featuring kids, we would 
have taken on ‘Dennis.’ 

“We have no restrictions as to subject 
matter and feel that there’s no such thing 
as a glutted market on any particular kind 
of strip. We are anxious to see anything 
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that looks good, whether by beginner or 
professional. We never take anything we 
ourselves are not enthusiastic about. But 
once we've taken the trouble and expense 
to launch a new feature, we work 24 hours 
a day selling it as far and wide as possible. 


“We have in Walt Kelly’s ‘Pogo’ and 
Ed Dodd’s ‘Mark Trail’ two other features 
which are enormously popular. Animal and 
pantomime strips are about the only types 
which we are not anxious to see. We feel 
that nothing could come up to ‘Pogo’ and 
hundreds of newspapers agree. I am easy 
to see in my office (at 295 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.) and easy to sell if 
the stuff’s really good.” 

Laurence Rutman, editor of comics at 
United Features, believes that while many 
of the future comic strip artists will come 
out of the magazines, quite a few will come 
directly from commercial art school train- 
ing. Rutman says: “The quality of comic 
strips today has vastly improved due to the 
development in the past few years of artist- 
writer teams. Even in top strips like ‘Li'l 
Abner’ one or more writers work on the 
continuity. The artist is then free to con- 
centrate on the story’s new characters as 
they come along, without the pressure of 
having to write the strip, too. 


“The syndicates are not interested in 
where the cartoonist gets the writer, and 
they seldom, if ever, put a writer under 
contract. Syndicates do business directly 
with the cartoonist, though they may know 
of the writer behind him. In the past, in 
the few instances where both have had 
contracts and friction has arisen between 
them, the strip has suffered. If this hap- 
pens today, the artist and writer must 
straighten out their difficulties without in- 
volving the syndicate. 

“While there is no specific type of comic 
strip United Features prefers, the odds are 
against adventure strips because there are 
so many of them. Pantomime is another 
category we avoid because a pantomime 
strip is extremely hard to sustain. I advise 
beginners to steer clear of these two types, 
and perhaps concentrate on the gag-a-day 
strip which seems to be in vogue again. 


“We've taken on a new strip recently, 
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‘Twin Earths’ by Oscar Le Beck, which 
satisfies the current demand for science- 
fiction, but we would hesitate to buy an- 
other. We also have a gag panel by Elsic 
Hix, ‘Strange As It Seems,’ and wouldn’t 
want to duplicate that type either. Inci- 
dentally, this panel was originated by Mrs. 
Hix’ husband some years ago; she took 
over after his death. We feel that women 
have a tremendous sense of perception and 
subtlety which lends itself very well to the 
comic strip form. We will be glad to con- 
sider any feature drawn by a woman artist 
which might be suitable for us. Other syn- 
dicates have pointed out to beginners as an 
example of good, clean draftsmanship our 
strip ‘Nancy’ by Ernie Bushmiller. We 
agree that ‘Nancy,’ with almost 400 papers, 
has earned the title ‘Queen of the Kid 
Strips.’ 

“My advice to beginners is to get a list 
of titles published by all syndicates. Write 
Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Tower 
Bldg., New York, N. Y., and ask for the 
Annual Directory of Syndicated Features. 
Every comic strip, gag panel and Sunday 
page is listed in that directory. Beginners 
should also make a thorough study of all 
the published strips they can get hold of. 
Common sense should tell artists that if a 
syndicate already has two or three family- 
type strips, they will not be interested in 
another one. The thing to do is to submit 
work in a category which the syndicate does 
not distribute.” In sending features to 
United, address either Rutman or Charles 
Freeman, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
x. ¥. 

“Young cartoonists breaking into the 
comic strip field today are much better off 
than were the old timers whose work they 
follow,” says Sylvan Byck, editor in charge 
of the 125 comics distributed by King 
Features Syndicate. “Artists like George 
McManus, who has drawn ‘Bringing Up 
Father’ for 40 years and is still going strong 
at 70, and the late Harold Knerr, whose 
‘Katzenjammer Kids’ is known throughout 
the world, had to start from scratch. They 
created their own gags from life around 
them and set the style of drawing which 
generations of comic strip artists were to 





2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
IN 5 ds Wo bod a Saieenninetiesnseneesseka face $2.00 


How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated......... $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 








NOW! 


Over 450 different comic books on the newsstands! 
Learn how to write comic scripts. Send for 
FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING ...... $1 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








NOT WORTH READING 








That won’t be said of your manu- 
script if you know that it is ready— 
worth an editor’s time—marketable! 


If it is worth an editor’s time, we will 
market it at once. If it is not quite 
ready, our Staff will help you iron 
out weaknesses and eliminate flaws. 
Our services include Constructive 
Criticism, Editing, Ghostwriting, 
Translation, Dramatic Adaptation, 
and Marketing. 


Our Staff members are selling 
writers—they know how to advise 
youl 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 
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Let An EXPERT Help You! 


Every FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATE is an ex- 
pert in one field — Slicks, Pulps, Juveniles. Your 
manuscript is criticized by a specialist who 
KNOWS what the Editor wants. This unique serv- 
ice costs you no more than run-of-the-mill criti- 
cism. No generalizations. Line-by-line comment 
on entire manuscript. SEND YOURS TODAY. 


Short Story Line by line comment on ms., plus 38:00 
stions for revision and marketing .......... 
Sherk Short (Less than 2,000 words).......... 
Feature Article $1.00 thousand—Minimum . 2: oo 
Novel (Complete) Minimum $25 pilus 50c per thousand 
words in excess of 25,000. Or write us for special 
Novel rates. 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 
360 No. Michigan Ave. hicago 1, 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN depend on the Newsletter’s 
tips for fast-growing humor markets. Published monthly 
on the 15th. Marker uide incloded. $6.00 yearly. Sample 
copy. 25c. PAT FU ULFORD, ED TOR. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 








106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


) 

5 Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
€ book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 
2 are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
» sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
5 

5 

J 





for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.50 per Senne words, car 
copy included. Terms may be arrang 


EDITH M. NAILL, Bex 43, Gower, Missouri 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T By. Reaseoatte Rates 


1278 Third Avenue tof 1303 1%. ) New York 21 











SELL YOUR CARTOON GAGS! 


r FINISHED INK DRAWINGS 
DONE ®Y ARTIST 70 ashe 
YOUR GAGS. Your NAME € 


SIGNED. DRAWINGS | 
BECOME Your PROPERTY \ | 
ene Ce, 10 SUBMIT To EDITORS! \ SEken 7 | 


ART ROSS-II-14 76™ Ave. FOREST HILLS, N.Y, 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohic 








follow. In those early days, there were only 
‘comic comics,’ based on funny situations 
of the slapstick variety. Today, the cate- 
gories are endless. Adventure, romance, nar- 
rative, science-fiction, Westerns—every sub- 
ject under the sun runs in comic strip form 
and the artist has much more room in 
which to work. 

“All types of drawing styles are being 
bought today,” Byck continued, “and the 
beginner can develop along the lines of 
cartooning or straight illustration, which- 
ever he does best. There is a market for 
everything, with just about half of today’s 
comic strips drawn by illustrators. John 
Cullen Murphy, for instance, a top-flight 
illustrator from Collier’s who now draws 
‘Big Ben Bolt,’ is one of the many fine 
illustrators who have come over to the 
comics. Frank Godwin, with ‘Rusty Riley,’ 
is another. These two widely-imitated artists 
have distinctly different drawing styles al- 
though both are realistic in concept. Milt 
Caniff, originator of “Terry and the Pirates,’ 
who now draws ‘Steve Canyon’ for us, may 
be said to have revolutionized the narrative- 
adventure strips with his dramatic tech- 
nique—to such an ‘extent that three out of 
five of today’s newcomers are influenced 
by him. 

“It’s hard to define just what makes a 
comic strip click with the public—maybe a 
certain intangible quality, the personality 
of the artist showing through, or something 
added that might be termed ‘sympathetic 
rapport’ which the reader feels at once. 
Nobody knows what it is for sure, but all 
the top strips have it. Mort Walker’s 
‘Beetle Bailey,’ an instant success, has it. 
Chic Young’s fabulous ‘Blondie’ has it; this 
strip, which has reached the saturation 
point in sales, was one of the first family 
strips to catch on with the public. The 
syndicate editor must develop a sort of 
sixth sense when he buys new features. 
This is acquired only after long years of 
hits and misses. He must judge work not 
on his own personal likes and dislikes, but 
on that certain instinct which tells him, 





WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story a“, ent, a 15 years ‘Radio Story Editor” (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
1.000 : marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET. 
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SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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‘Here is salable material; buy it.’ 

“We at King Features are interested in 
all kinds of comics, gag panels, daily strips, 
Sunday pages, anything and everything. 
While we don’t need anything, material 
comes in every mail from all over the world 
and we see everything on the chance that 
another ‘Rip Kirby’ or ‘Flash Gordon’ is 
about to be born.” The address of this 
syndicate is 235 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

At the Register & Tribune Syndicate, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 19, N. Y., 
either Hallie Hutton or Bruce Horton sees 
features. Henry Martin looks in the Des 
Moines, Iowa, office. This syndicate dis- 
tributes one of the best pantomime strips 
in the field today, “Herman” by Clyde 
Lamb. That strip, now in Sunday page, 
is an example of the new, unorthodox 
type of drawing which seems to be setting 
a trend in the newspapers. The fact that 
“Herman” does so well should encourage 
newcomers who are afraid that they might 
not have the right “newspaper” style of 
drawing to sell a strip. Register & Tribune 
also distributes ‘“‘Double Talk’ by Bob 
Barnes; they have “Debbie” and Ed Reed’s 
“Off the Record” which appears in almost 
100 papers. They aren’t interested in an- 
other pantomime or gag panel unless it’s 
exceptional. Almost anything else will get 
a look, and this syndicate is always open 
for new features. 

At the New York Herald Tribune, 230 
W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y., Harold 
Straubing, who buys features, says he is 
looking for interesting types of comic ideas. 
He points out Matt Curzon’s “Pixie Puzzle 
Adventure” as the kind of thing he likes. 
“Our Bill and “Penny,” by Harry Haenig- 
sen, are two old-time strips very popular 
with the public. Another panel, ‘The 
Timid Soul” by the late T. H. Webster, 
has appeared for years in hundreds of 
papers. Webster, who always drew up sev- 
eral months of panels in advance, died a 
few weeks ago. The syndicate feels that the 
public will demand the panel’s continuance, 
in which case one of Webster’s assistants 
will take over. “The Bantam Prince,” by 
Lawrence Lariar, is another favorite here. 
A new gag kid strip by magazine cartoonist 





ED BODIN 


Long established agent, editor and author, has room for 
4 more talented clients. He also sells his own writings 
edits a bi-monthly magazine on the side 
"Bodin gives Truth, not Flattery."" Write for his Outline 
of Service. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bead. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Biair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS! 


AT LAST A REAL PUBLICATION FOR YOU! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, per 1,000 
thereafter. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermilion Danville, ilinois 














( 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for free cer 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript 
that professional look. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. All inquiries promptly answered. 
50c per 1000 words 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canade 











REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama Schoo! '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Sam Brier, “Small World,” is about to be 
released and the syndicate has high hopes 
for it. Beginners should not submit strips 
or panels like the above, says Straubing, 
but should strive for original ideas in en- 
tirely different categories. 

Though newsprint is still high and climb- 
ing again, the syndicates all seem to be in- 
terested in taking on new features. Any 
strip bought now would probably be 
launched in January or February. Cartoon- 
ists with sales in the top magazines might 
do well to take off a few months to con- 
centrate on comic strips and panels. It 
looks as if now is a good time to sell both. 


New Books Every Cartoonist Should Own 


Dennis the Menace, by Hank Ketcham, 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., $1. 

Collier’s Kids, compiled by Gurney Wil- 
liams with an introduction by him, a col- 
lection of 170 cartoons by 57 artists, all 
taken from current and past issues of 
Collier's. Also published by Henry Holt, 
this book sells for $2.50. 


If You Like Hazel, by Ted Key, a col- 
lection of “Hazel” gags from Saturday 
Evening Post, E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y., $2.50. 

Best Cartoons from Punch, a collection 
of the best from England, Simon & Schu- 
ster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y., $3. 


Late Cartoon News 


Lifetime Living, 27 E. 39th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Henrietta Kish, editor, is 
again buying actively. Gags to appeal to 
middle and old-age groups wanted. Sub- 
jects like retirement projects, hobbies, pen- 
sion plans, etc. bring $15 flat, on accept- 
ance. Inked roughs will be bought if good 
enough to publish. Through the mail. 


Christian Herald, at the same address, is 
now edited by Beverly Herring, who has 
replaced Mr. Sandstrom. Though not many 
gags are used by this religious publication, 
cartoons are screened carefully. Gags slanted 
for family reading, at $10, on acceptance. 
Spots are used throughout the book, with 





ARE YOU DOING IT THE HARD WAY? 


rofessional help many talented writers waste years and effort on stories which 
If you can’t find the blind spots which keep you from selling your manu- 
scripts, you need the competent guidance of a sympathetic critic who has helped many 


Without 
will never sell. 


beginners to become professional writers. 


For more than seventeen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and 
the results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling 
their manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. 
stories and books screened. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed 
to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear from you. I’ll send you 
my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a selling writer or 


my work with you won't cost youa penny! 


And some have had their 








DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Literary imagination is the professional writer’s most prized possession. Every writer — no matter in 
what field he works — must use and develop his imagination. A few short weeks of honest daily work as 
outlined in DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm 
for writing. You will become curious about people, places, and events, —_ 

You will discover untapped sources for story material. 
important to you — your manuscripts will become salable. 


To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


1 this will bring you rich rewards. 
Your writing will be vivid and alive — and most 








GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 





CALIFORNIA 
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rates by arrangement, and go to Mike 
De Santos. 

Macfadden Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Climax is the title 
of a brand new magazine from Macfad- 
den, an adventure type book including 
fiction, drama, and humor, but very little 
sports. Cartoons with a male slant will 
be bought by Harrison Forman, cartoon 
editor; address batches to his assistant, 
Betty Crawford. Price: $25, on acceptance. 

Family Life, coming out in February or 
March, another new one from this house, 
will be a woman’s service magazine dis- 
tributed through variety stores with the 
exception of Woolworth and J. C. Penney. 
An editor has not yet been appointed or 
art requirements decided upon. 

Also at Macfadden, three editors decide 
on cartoons for Saga—Adie Suehsdorf, 
Bruce Price and Alfred Islan. Quite a few 
cartoons are bought on adventure, hunting 
and fishing, other sports and subjects of in- 
terest to men. Hard-working assistant Bea 
Frank screens all cartoons for Saga’s editors 
before turning roughs over to Rene Buse, 
who gets the next look for True Detective. 
Suehsdorf is also on True Detective. $25, 
on acceptance. Sport, also buying actively, 
pays the same; address Ed Fitzgerald, 
editor. 

Nugget, St. John Publishing Co., 545 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. This is a 
new magazine slanted for the entertain- 
ment field. The editor, just appointed, is 
David Manners. Gags on TV, movies, all 
forms of entertainment will bring from $10 
to $50, depending on the amount of space 
used. Through the mail here. 





Life Cycle 


A gem from my pen 
never written before, 

ten years from today 

a platitudinous bore, 

a wilted cliche 

tired readers abhor, 

a trap for young writers 
who daily implore 

their pens for a gem 
never written before. 


Nancy Talbert 





IF YOU'RE NOT SELLING 


I'll show you why. Your rraterial, writing style, charac- 
ters, plot, etc., fully analyzed. Editing, revision and re- 
writing for markets if story or 7 warrants. Rates: $1 
per thousand words up to 50c per 1000 thereafter. 
Minimum: $2. Plots analyzed: $2 each. Include return 


postage. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


By College Graduate 
Electric Typewriter . . . Quality Typing . . . Experi- 
enced Author’s Typist ... Minor iting of Spelling, 
Punctuation, Phrasing . ——— or Technical .. . 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependab 
FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 La Cintiila Avenue Orinda, California 
Orinda 2054 














WHO BUYS POEMS? 


My 3 new settee tell you which magazines and newspapers 


uy poetry, and their wants. 
100 List. Verse and Humor ge aed eNebeaeeees $1.00 
150 R =. Honeemiantonal i ik 1.00 


AYING PO ETRY MARKETS 
ee. go ~ 4 two other lists, only $2.00 


VIRGINIA D. RANDALL 
530 Lowell Ave. Newtonville 60, Mass. 











YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professional ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry lc per line. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 


NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY! 
Anyone Can Learn! 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability 
needed to write songs by my amazing new system. 
If you can hum or whistle—that's all you need! 
| teach you. Many new songwriters have made 
fortunes overnight. You too may be fortunate! 
Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Booklet, “How 
to Write Music." No obligation. FREE 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
January Article Possibilities 


1. NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 
BY THE FIRST FAMILY OF YOUR 
CITY. The mayor’s chief ambitions for 
the city during the next 12 months. Last 
year’s resolutions—and their fate. Do his 
honor and wife have black-eyed peas on 
their menu on New Year’s Day to woo 
Lady Luck? 

2. POCKETBOOKS AND VALU- 
ABLES FOUND ON LOCAL STREETS 
AND TURNED IN TO THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT. Interview the chief of 
police. Slant: Diogenes, who, carrying a 
lighted lantern, searched the streets of 
Athens for an honest man, would have had 
an easy job locally. Rewards given by 
losers. 

3. WEATHER VANES IN YOUR 
COUNTY. How this feature of bygone 
years has practically disappeared; vanes 
with interesting histories; various designs, 
as recalled by old-timers of the county. 
Slant: how early residents of the county 
had to serve as weather men themselves, 
with “signs” and the vanes. 

4, PET PEEVES OF RAILROAD 
ENGINEERS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
What do they say about motorists who take 
a chance at crossings? Precautions observed 
by the engineers. 

5. THE YOUNGEST COUNTRY 
CLUB MANAGER IN YOUR STATE. 
His experience in managing clubs; what he 


finds most fascinating about such work; his 
duties which are not known to the public, 

G6. STORIES ABOUT LOCAL 
BONDSMEN. What they offer as security, 
like cash and real estate; uneasy moments 
for bondsmen. 

@. NUMBER OF FOREIGN TELE. 
PHONE CALLS MADE IN YOUR 
CITY. Anniversary angle: trans-Atlantic 
commercial telephone service, from New 
York to London, was started on this day 
in 1927. Slant: how the advent of the 
telephone revolutionized business and pleas- 
ure all over the world. Months bringing 
the largest number of trans-Atlantic calls 
locally; rates. 

8. ABSENT-MINDEDNESS ON 
THE PART OF COLLEGE PROFES. 
SORS IN YOUR AREA. The educators’ 
most amusing experiences along this line. 
The remarkable memories of a number of 
the professors. 

9. STORE SWEEPING IN YOUR 
CITY. How the largest establishments are 
kept clean. Observations of veteran jani- 
tors. Have any of the janitors found con- 
siderable money while giving the floors a 
cleaning? 

10. BIRTH OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. It was on January 10, 1920, 
that the League came into existence. The 
main sponsors; little-known facts about it. 

11. THE SMALLEST COUNTY 
SEAT IN YOUR STATE. Slant: the 
progress of the city in this Atomic Age de- 
spite its size. Highlights of the city’s exist- 
ence; the size and features of the court- 
house. The mayor and his leading hopes 
for his administration. 

12. MINISTERS OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE LEFT-HANDED. Does the 
condition cause much attention? Preachers 
who show dexterity with both hands. Wide- 
ly-known southpaws the clergymen have 
known. 

13. A MOTORCYCLE DAREDEVIL 
OF YOUR STATE. Two-wheel stunts in 
which he risks his life, like driving through 
a roaring inferno. Lucky and unlucky mo- 
ments in his career; his most serious mis- 
haps; his highest speeds. 

14. A RESIDENT OF YOUR CITY 
WHO HAS RECEIVED A_ LARGE 
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NUMBER OF HONORARY DEGREES 
FROM COLLEGES. Achievements for 
which he, or she, has received the honors; 
the degrees treasured most by the subject. 
Slant: the citizen’s contribution to the state 
and the nation as recognized by the col- 
leges in conferring the degrees. 

15. THE LARGEST CATS IN 
YOUR CITY. Their appetite and amount 
of exercise; the felines’ quarters; unusual 
traits of the cats. 

16. “LUCKY ATTIRE” OF COL- 
LEGE ATHLETES IN YOUR VICINI- 
TY. How the athletes believe that wearing 
certain clothes brings them good luck. 
Storybook endings of games in which they 
have starred; the players’ favorite athletes. 

17. THE FLYING CAREERS OF 
AVIATION PIONEERS, AS GLENN 
MARTIN, WHO WAS BORN ON THIS 
DAY IN 1886. Their early planes that 
made history; air mishaps; longest flights 
by the pioneers of the skies. 

18. THE MIDDLE NAMES OF 
FAMOUS RESIDENTS OF YOUR 
STATE. Reasons for the names; family 
names passed on for generations. 

19. THE DEAN OF CARTOON- 
ISTS IN YOUR STATE. His cartoons 
that have attracted the most attention; a 
typical day for the cartoonist; sources of 
ideas. Do many persons flood the cartoon- 
ist with suggestions? Slant: how a cartoonist 
packs as much serious thought as laughter 
into his wares. 

20. THIEVERY IN THE RURAL 
AREAS OF YOUR COUNTY. The od- 
dest thefts within the past year, as related 
by the sheriff and his deputies. Effective 
plots to nab thieves. 

21. PLAQUES IN A LOCAL HOS- 
PITAL. Biographical details about the 
persons so honored; the ceremonies; the 
persons instrumental in placing the plaques. 

22. ACE PILOTS OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO DREAD AUTOMO- 
BILE TRAFFIC. How they prefer the 
ozone to the ground with its hazards, espe- 
cially at intersections. Slant: the traffic 
lanes of the air over your city and county 
and how they are followed. 


23. THE SIGNATURES OF JOHN 





NEED HELP? 
CRITICISM * REWRITING * TYPING 


Information Promptly Furnished. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, Californie 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in t and 
make mouey on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL +. 


Casselberry, Box 57 Fern Park, Fia. 








COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


6840 Odin St., Studio 17 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















14 It’s new! IT’S THE “WRITE” WAY!! + 4 
a The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling | 
exercises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 10 
14 Each assignment is a complete story of your own. 10 
14 YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 10 
14 written by applying Proven methods to your own 49 
14 individual style. Limited agency service. 1 
14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 1 
14 “‘Where words are built into profits’ 1 
14 3898 Chase Street 1 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry lc per line, plus return postage. inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


0 
0 
0 
Denver 14, Colorado 10 








3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems fouy subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 

RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


YE AY TYPING & EDITORIAL 


benefits are offered in our complete service to writers. 
For details write: 


TEMPLETON SERVICE 
273 W. 47 St. New York 36, N. Y. 














TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The_demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
on-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 

of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 

nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “‘write to sell.”” Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. C Glendale, Calif. 


NEW WRITERS — OPPORTUNITIES! 


EARN UP TO $5.00 PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 
Pick the easiest path to sales. No long training, pro- 
fessional style, or concern with plotting. Good oppor- 
tunities every week — $5 to $50 and up. New 1952 Course 
complete with latest markets and rates. Personal help for 
two months on up to 1200 words of your items, if you 
order immediately. Send this ad and $1 today. 

RENEE VENNARD 
333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song Analysis; 
Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, for nominal fee. 
FREE poem examination. Song writing lesson free, upon 
request. State EXACTLY what you write . . . poems only, 
music only, or both poems and music. 














HEAR the quality of our composing! Order our new 
hit, “YOU CAN'T MAKE HONEY." Band and vocal 
record, $1.25 (two songs). Sheet music copy, 50c. 


SONG SERVICE 


333 W. 5éth St. Dept. WD New York 19, N. Y. 
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HANCOCK AND OTHER SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. Weave into the story the 
fact that Hancock, the first signer, was born 
on January 23, 1737. Comment of a local 
graphologist about the various signatures. 

24. DIGNITARIES OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO WERE BOY SCOUTS 
IN THEIR YOUTH. Their recollections 
about their Scouting days; unforgettable 
trips. Do any of these persons retain an 
active part in Scout work? Anniversary 
angle: today marks the 45th anniversary of 
the founding of the first Boy Scout troop 
in England. 

25. A DESIGNER OF RESTAU- 
RANTS IN YOUR STATE. Main points 
about designing a restaurant; latest inno- 
vations in restaurants. 

26. COUNTIES THAT LEAD IN 
HAVING METED OUT CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT IN YOUR STATE 
DURING THE PAST DECADE. Young- 
est and oldest persons whose lives were 
snuffed out. The most revolting crimes, in 
the opinion of county law enforcement of- 
ficers. Unusual statements made by doomed 
prisoners as they “walked the last mile.” 
Prisoners who were “saved” by ministers 
during the final weeks. 

27. A VETERAN ANESTHETIST 
OF YOUR CITY. Slant: his, or her, 
little-heralded role in the business of saving 
lives in your city. Progress in anesthesia 
during the past several years. How does 
the anesthetist foresee dangers and safe- 
guard the patient? Administering anes- 
thesia to accident victims. 

28. PUBLIC OFFICIALS OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAVE OBSERVED 
GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSA- 
RIES. How the officials met their wives, 
and their recipes for marital happiness. The 
various interests of the couples and out- 
standing sons and daughters. 

29. A CITY SITUATED ON THE 
BORDER OF YOUR STATE. Who se- 
lected the site? Establishments and homes 
that are in two states, and the matter of 
taxes. Which side has the largest popula- 
tion? 

30. THE MOST WIDELY-TRAV- 
ELED MUSICIAN OF YOUR CITY. 
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The number of trips he makes annually; 
the longest treks during his career; what 
he considers the most interesting cities on 
his itineraries. Slant: how the subject 
combines his love of travel with his love 
of music. 

$1. AN ARTIST OF YOUR STATE 
WHO SPECIALIZES IN STAGE 
SCENERY. Kinds of scenery principally 
in demand at present; average life of props. 
Does fine scenery inspire the actors during 
performances? Is the artist an actor him- 
self? 





Is RWG Communist Controlled? 
(Continued from page 18) 

In the face of threats by Kelley and 
Barnouw to resign and state why publicly, 
the insurgent faction quieted down and 
certification went through. 


If Kelley’s observation is sound—that 
the group was putting outside interests 
ahead of union interests and the interests 
of the majority of RWG members—were 
there any other instances of similar 
significance? 

In mid-1950 Kelley, a member of the 
RWG Eastern Region council, brought in a 
resolution. 


MR. KELLEY. It simply pledged coopera- 
tion [of RWG—Ed.] with the United States 
Government, provided the Authors League 
of America agreed. Korea was not men- 
tioned. . . . One member of the Council 
said he would never vote for such a resolu- 
tion because he had been informed by an 
official of the Department of Labor who had 
just returned from Korea that the sole pur- 
pose of the American occupation in Korea 
was to smash Korean labor unions. 
QUESTION. Who was it made that state- 
ment? 

MR. KELLEY. . . . Jack Bentkover... . 
Another one said we had no business in 
Korea. That was James Hart. Another 
said this is giving a blank check to the 
Government, and I wouldn’t give this Gov- 
ernment a blank check on anything—Peter 
Lyon. ... The motion was tabled. .. . I 
was told by Peter Lyon ... that as far as 





ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES TO BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form. Then, as your agent, I market 
them for you. 

As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel — at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
Write for information. 

“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working metbods,” is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 
WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus. $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Quality typing service 
60c per 1000 words — One carbon 


Return postage please 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 
Box 192, Kellogg, lowa 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 


No long tra.ning or professional style and Re ‘stor! technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, — le stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. mar. 
kets, also month of ae, to 1500 bth ~ of fillers if you 
order now. Other — courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today t 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 











P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale. Catifornia 
TYPING 
25 years experience Electric Typewriter 


Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry le per line. 
Minor correcticns in g etc., if 
desired. One carbon copy and extra ae page _— ‘Also 
mimeographing, addressing. etc., at reasonable ra 

You PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 
Stenographic Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. 0. Box 2731 Denver 1, Colo. 














GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


RATALS NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 
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PRP RA 
WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. Former 
teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national publishing 
house experience will analyze mss., edit, or collaborate with 
auther in need of professional help. Marketing. New York 


contacts. 
CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Box 1970 Chicago, Illinois 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY be ag 1 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. Indi lis, Indi 
Tel.: i 5027 











WRITERS’ FIRST-AID SERVICE 


NEED SOME HELP? Let a published author, college grad, 
give you a personalized criticism of that “‘sure-fire’’ manu- 
script that isn’t re right. Change rejects to checks— 
my help may be all you need. $1.00 per 1000 words. Also 
electrically typewritten manuscripts, one carbon, $.50 per 

words. $3.00 minimum fee for either service. Don’t 
delay—act now. Inquiries invit 


HUBER CUNNINGHAM 


922 N. Vermilion Danville, Illinois 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that s ote for 
itself. (4) of m Ta alone sold over a HALF MIL- 

LION records of various labels led by the world- a] 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 


PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


@ Distinguished manuscript appraisal and best- 
seller ghost-writing at low rates. 

® World-wide contacts with leading publishers, 
radio, television and movie studios. 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 


THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete Song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write for Details 


E. A. MARTIN 
43 Sumner Street Hartford 5, Conn. 


























| COLLABORATION 


that gives your story 
PUNCH — VITALITY — APPEAL 
CRISP DIALOG — LIVING CHARACTERS 
“The professional touch" 
cost is $10 up to 5000 w 


The ords 
Novels, novelettes—$2 per thousand words. 
I rewrite important scenes 





show you how to rewrite the rest 
Detailed <t of any story at half the above rates. 


EXTREMELY PROMPT SERVICE 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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he was concerned it was tabled indefinitely, 

it would never be brought up again. 

This incident took place while the nation 
was under the shock of the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea and had just fully 
realized that Communism had become an 
open enemy. 

Kelley resigned from the Council, fol- 
lowed by Daisy Amoury and Erik Bar- 
nouw, who publicly repudiated the view of 
the Council majority that Communism was 
irrelevant to RWG and called on the re- 
maining Council members to resign as he 
was doing and run again for their posts in 
the approaching election. Not another per- 
son resigned. 

Thus the Communist issue at last broke 
into the open among the membership. On 
this point Kelley testified that as of 1947: 

There had been in the Guild, very skillfully 

built up, an unwritten law that the word 

“Communism” was never to be mentioned 

in a meeting. Anybody who was so unwary 

or naive as to mention it, they were booed 
down. 

But from then on it was going to be men- 
tioned freely. After Kelley, Amoury and 
Barnouw had resigned from Council, anti- 
Communists rallied behind them. Publicly 
calling themselves “We the Undersigned,” 
they ran a slate of candidates committed to 
having RWG declare itself against Com- 
munism (by 1950 the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American unions had already 
done so). The anti-Communist candidates 
and their supporters declared their indi- 
vidual opposition to Communism. Not one 
of the “administration” candidates did so 
in any statement to the membership. The 
anti-Communists received 43% of the votes 
but they did not elect one candidate. In 
1951, out of 15 candidates, they voted in 
two. 


MR. KELLEY. . . . the people who attend 
our membership meetings are 50, 60, or 70 
of the same people. They are all pro- 
Communist; not all, necessarily, but the 
majority. They attend every meeting and 
they know what is going on. 


Although the RWG had 500 members in 
the East, their affairs were conducted by 
the group Kelley described. One way to 
permit a small group to conduct the affairs 
of a union, it would seem, is for most mem- 
bers to stay away from meetings. 
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With the publication in August, 1952, of 
the Senate report, the entire RWG mem- 
bership, as well as the public, has for the 
first time some detailed printed testimony 
on which to base judgment. To many 
people, the picture is that of a conspiracy 
starting in the late 30’s and early 40’s to 
gain control of RWG for Communist pur- 
poses, just as other unions have been 
seized, controlled and used. 

To what end? 

Communist control of a writers’ union 
might be used as a springboard for propa- 
ganda on behalf of the Communist line. 
V. J. Jerome, speaking for the National 
Cultural Commission of the Communist 
Party, stated in his directive, Let Us Grasp 
the Weapon of Culture!: “The situation 
demands from our creative forces novels 
and plays, poems, paintings, musical com- 
positions, popular songs, and criticism vi- 
brant with the Party spirit.” 

Two alleged ex-Communists —- Owen 
Vinson and Paul Marion — testifying in 
early October, 1952, before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
identified 11 members of RWG — active 
members or Council members past or pres- 
ent—as members of the Communist Party 
between 1945 and 1948. 

Four members of RWG, appearing before 
Congressional committees, have refused on 
grounds of possible self-incrimination to 
answer any questions relating to Commu- 
nism: Millard Lampell, Peter Lyon, Sam 
Moore, Reuben Ship. 

On August 27, 1952, three members of 
the United States Senate signed a statement 
after hearing testimony from a number of 
witnesses intermittently over a period of 11 
months and after studying related evidence 
in their possession. The statement says in 
part: 

1. In 1943, pursuant to orders from Alex- 

ander Trachtenberg, a Communist leader, 

there began a systematic Communist infil- 

tration of the field of radio. Thereafter, a 

continuing struggle developed . . . between 

pro-Communist and anti-Communist fac- 
tions. Although a large majority of the 
membership of the Radio Writers Guild is 
anti-Communist, the council of the Guild, 


which is the governing body, is controlled 
by the pro-Communist faction which has 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procecure from one whose work 
is ap arene currently dye publications. Not 
“tell how’ but a SHOW H 

included, Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyviile, Pennsylvania 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. Misspelled words and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 50c per thousand words. 


MARY L. WILLIAMS 
1238 E. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ed by editors of 
national magazines, used by th ds of ul writers, 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish a with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Callf. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Promptly and accurately typed 


By a professional typist. College graduate. Minor cor- 
rections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc., if 
desired. 60c per 1000 words. Book este per 


1000 words. Plus mailing costs. 


RENEE VENNARD 
333 North Michigan Ave, Chicago 1, Illinois 











There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and a 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
&@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[J Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











aligned the Guild in support of Communist 
organizations and causes. 


2. The verbiage which flows into almost 
every American home from the pens of the 
pro-Communist faction of the Radio 
Writers Guild was described by a witness 
in the following words: “May I make one 
remark on this subject, because I don’t want 
to return to it again, that you would find, 
I am sure, if you examined the work of 
these people, a constant derision of the aver- 
age citizen, . .. there is no such thing in 
their scripts as a decent banker and a de- 
cent lawyer. The thing is subtle . . . but it 
is in their writings as it is in their meet- 
ings. It is scorn and contempt and is ‘Per- 
haps other people don’t feel about the FBI 
the way we do,’ and it is that attitude 
expressed that is the undermining thing 
with the simple people who listen to radio 
who would turn off outright Communist 
propaganda.” 

3. Two prominent radio writers who are 
leaders of the pro-Communist faction of the 
Radio Writers Guild are Robert C. Lyon, 
Jr. (Peter Lyon) and Millard Lampell, who 
have notorious records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts and causes. 

In addition to the accompanying testi- 
mony, it is the information of the subcom- 
mittee from unimpeachable sources that 
Robert C. Lyon, Jr., (Peter Lyon) and 
Millard Lampell are hard-core Communists. 
When interrogated by the subcommittee 
both Lyon and Lampell refused to answer 
any questions concerning their Communist 
activities, asserting that their answers to 
such questions would incriminate them. 


In his decision in American Communica- 
tions Assn. vs. Douds (339 U.S. 382) Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert Jackson said: 
“The Communist Party alone among Amer- 
ican parties past or present is dominated 
and controlled by a foreign power. . . . The 
Communist Party has sought to gain . 
leverage and hold on the American popula- 
tion by acquiring control of the labor move- 
ment. .. . Every member of the Communist 
Party is an agent to execute the Communist 
program.” 

Anti-Communist members of RWG be- 
lieve that exposure of the situation to public 
opinion will make a working reality of the 
senatorial statement that “the large ma- 
jority of the membership .. . is anti- 
Communist... .” 


Paul R. Milton was one of the witnesses called 
to appear before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, 
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Sex, Violence Set Pace 
(Continued from page 29) 


lowing chapter and scene where Joe comes 
on Carrie and Roy making love and actu- 
ally does kill his rival in a jealous fight. 

In these novels, the scenes themselves 
should be vivid, dramatic, fast moving. The 
publishers like plenty of snappy action 
scenes. If you enjoy doing beautiful de- 
scriptive bits and passages of introspec- 
tion, write them for yourself. The readers 
of these books don’t want them. They want 
the books to keep moving along. 

For illustration, we'll go back to our lush 
country gal. Carrie’s affairs finally reach 
a state of extreme complexity. Her sister 
has told her to keep out of her house, to 
let Joe alone. In order to get money, plus 
a $1000 diamond ring, plus other consid- 
erations, Carrie has got herself engaged to 
a middle-aged widower (John). Carrie also 
has been having an affair with a visiting 
artist (Stanley), who wants to take her 
back to New York to live with him. This 
summary in itself should suggest that the 
story has been moving along at a fairly fast 
clip. Now to finish it up in terms of excit- 
ing, fast-moving scenes: 

Scene: Carrie walks into her sister’s farm- 
house kitchen where she has been ordered not 
to come. Once again Frances orders Carrie out 
of the house, threatens to kill her if she doesn’t 
let Joe alone. Joe informs Frances that his work 
and money paid for the house; Carrie is welcome 
there. He offers Carrie a cigarette. As she 
takes it, Carrie slips a note into his hands. After 
she leaves, Frances wants to see the note, goes 
into a fury when Joe refuses to show it to her. 
The note tells Joe to meet Carrie that night at 
the artist’s studio; she has a gift for him. The 
gift is a nude painting of herself. 

Scene: Carrie, after leaving Joe’s house, goes 
to the cottage where she has been posing for 
Stanley. He is to leave for New York that 
night, wants Carrie to meet him there in a 
month. She tells him that is too long to wait. 





First of the Month 


I’m not over-shocked 
That you’re over-stocked. 
It’s just that I’ve noticed 
I’m over-hocked. 
M. A. Porter 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 


pes of students in its Beginners’ In 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing 


Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 


A monthly group of sincere students wil 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 


four months. 


Epc ny of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 


paper magazines. They WILL, however 


understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 


readable English in the approved editoria 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 


ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


RE LE AP TR ee eo ek ere p es ene me = 


TEE ee Te ane 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 


back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


* 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
) How mony of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 

s story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazines? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


e Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the ler share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 


the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The widower is putting the squeeze on her to 
get married. She’ll never be able to string him 
along for another month. It’s meet Stan in New 
York in the next few days, or never. Stan 
doesn’t have the money. His wife, Reno bound, 
has cleaned him out. Desperately anxious not to 
lose out on this chance to get away from the 
farm and the widower, Carrie offers Stan the 
$1000 engagement ring to pawn for bus fare to 
New York. Stan takes the ring, gives her $30, 
and takes off. 

Scene: Carrie waits at the cottage for Joe to 
show up, drinking the liquor Stan left behind. 
Through a series of circumstances, John comes 
in Joe’s stead. He too is well loaded with bour- 
bon. He has finally discovered that Carrie has 
been playing him for a sucker and is now con- 
cerned with getting back his ring. He starts right 
in calling Carrie names. Carrie calls names back, 
tells him that he’s a silly, repulsive old fool. The 
liquor loosening her tongue, she admits that she 
traded the ring for $30. John makes a go 
for Carrie’s pretty throat, strangles her to death, 
then passes out from the liquor and falls over 
her body. His lighted cigar falls on the rug. 
Soon the little cottage goes up in flames. Later, 
Joe is one of those who find their charred re- 
mains in the wreckage. 


Here are the two acid tests to put to 
the writing itself: Is it suggestive of sex 
from start to finish without going beyond 
the bounds of good taste in actual descrip- 
tion? And does the story as a whole keep 
moving along? 

Now that you know what makes the 
average pocketbook original sell, sit down 
and write one. Sit, I said. Stay at your 
typewriter until you get the darned thing 
finished. And that, as with every other 
kind of novel, is the hardest job of all. 





Query 
Stamp on it, 
Tramp on it, 
Set something damp on it. 
Sear it, 
Smear it, 
Naturally dog-ear it. 
Scribble on it, 
Dribble on it, 
Let the mice nibble on it. 
Then reject it! 
(Expect it) 
But tell me, o seers, 
Why it takes two years? 


Ada Bassett 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s "magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

rate for ‘‘Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with a 2 or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or sérvices. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITERS’ TOUR OF EUROPE! 55 glorious days! 
8 fascinating countries! The romance and culture 
of Europe will open a fabulous storehouse of cre- 
ative ideas for you, the writer! Congenial com- 
panions, expert planning and luxurious accomo- 
dations will make this trip the rich, unforgettable 
experience of your lifetime! From the thrilling 
moment you board the new liner S.S. United 
States, your dreams of adventure will become re- 
alities! Limited group sailing March 25, 1953. 
For complete details write: Hutchinson Travel 
Service, 3856 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, 
California. 


QUALIFIED WRITERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
Qualified verse writer to prepare and handle a 
course in home study versification. Major in psy- 
chology with Ph.D. to prepare home study course 
in psychology. Others qualified to suggest other 
home study courses. Our clients old established 
home study organizations offer excellent royalty 
contracts and heavy promotion. Send detailed 
suggestions to Mutual Advertising Associates, 
Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 


TRAVELERS HOME, Meigs, (south-west) Georgia, 
wants cultured, retired winter boarders. Miss 
Stella Duren, Mer. 


COMING TO NEW YORK? Let a struggling young 
writer be your personal guide. See Manhattan as 
it really is! Write for information. Box N-2. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS —Fresh. Two for $1.06 
ostpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from other writers doing 
research on Pioneer Era in Great Lakes States. 
Morrissey, Box 344, Coldwater, Mich. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edi- 
ting. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1.00! Free 
—- Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 
alif. 


JAPAN POSTMARK—Remail service, $1—one or 
two letters. Uedasan, No. 10-3 Shimosoyagi, 
Yamato Kozagun, Kanagawa, Japan. 


WANTED a collaborator by director Writers’ Re- 
treat to finish manuscripts. Good living provided. 
Oak Haven, Route Three, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


VISIT NEW YORK CITY BY CARD—Ten beautiful, 
colored cards in booklet form, $1.00. John Grau, 
101-24 106th Street, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Ma. 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
each newspaper. More than 12000 dailies and week. 
lies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syn. 
dicate Operation. Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc. Complete Folio $2.00 mae (refundable), 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 185, 1990 mo Ave, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


CHESS is one for the thinker! Play it by mail with 
a lively group; exchance wit and pleasantries, 
Beginners and experts. Write TODAY for details! 
Chess Courier, 8816-A Southeast Yambhill, Port. 
land 16, Oregon. 


GAGWRITERS, cartoonists, radio, TV and filler 
writers needed. Beginners welcome. Details free, 
Cartoonists’ Market Letter, La Habra, Calif. 


THE SECRET OF THE BEST SELLER is unforget- 
table characters. But can you create them?.., 
You don’t have to. Maravedi el Krishnar creates 
them for you in “‘ANALYZE PEOPLE AT 
SIGHT.” He completely describes and analyzes 
the 34 different typer of men and women. He 
discloses—likewise—gripping ways to influence 
them—-to put dynamite in your plot. Leap into 
the selling class! — postpaid. Olympic Pub- 
lishing Co., 1912 ncoln Park West, 4WD-11, 
Chicago, 14. 


WANTED, “The Last Rustler,” and “Gopher Dick,” 
by Lee Sage. “Mustang Trail” and “North of Yes- 
terdav” by Oliver King. Copies of the magazine, 
The Westerner, Argosy, and est, containing 
stories by Don Lee, published in the ’30’s. Write 
I. Woody Wilson, Rt. 3, Box 270B, San Jose, Calif. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol Board. F. Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


“VULTURES AROUND MY BED” Sickroon Confi- 
dential! Ivers McCrary, $1.00. The Trinity House, 
RFD 3, Box 346, Mesquite, Texas. 


MANY BIG NAME WRITERS SAY my graphoanaly- 
sis reports are “real help.” Men like Del Rayburn 
whose novel is just out in England and Esther 
Schwartz, one of the greatest true confession writers 
say it stronger. My books on handwriting analysis 
outsell all others. Now half-invalided I want to fill 
in some of the time, so send me $2.00 and I'll send 
you an analysis that should cost $5.00, and also 
my new 8 E-Z Lessons. Bunker, 1110 E. No 
Springfield, Mo. 


FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifully reproduced in stamp form. 100 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 








FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 


problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie 
Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


WOMAN WRITER OF TRAVEL ARTICLES invites 
correspondence. La Vonne Johnson, Box 1109, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


IN MEXICO: Trailer accommodations, spring cli- 
mate, inexpensive living. Write Townsend, po- 
pan, Jalisco. 


WASHINGTON POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. 
Anzelmo, 712 uchanan, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C., Confidential. 


ORIGINATE JOKES, humor situations. Joke Writer's 
Wheel. Mail $1.00—Timberline Press, 1900 Ivy, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


Davidson, 











“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of Pet- 
tit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion), Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 

Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 




















WANTED—Woman between 20 and 30, single, in- 
terested in writing and an outdoor life, for perma- 
nent secretary. mM. H. Norton, Clinton, New York. 


NOW! SAVE MONEY! THRIFTY RIBBON RE- 
JUVENATOR revives faded Typewriter ribbons. 
Give color or colors. Order 2 oz. bottle now and 
receive beautiful Plastic Utility Box. Both items 
only $1 postpaid. Satisfaction gvaranteed or re- 
turn for refund. Model Service, 216 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 6. 


LEARN SELF HYPNOSIS, relax, sleep at will, self- 
induced trances, remove writing inhibitions. Com- 
lete instructions, $1.00. L. Collins, 1113 Perdido 
t., New Orleans, La. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS, $1.00! 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Cata- 
log free. orey’s 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood 
City, Calif. 


WORRIED? Advice on any problem! $1 by mail. 
Personal Research, Box 2, Richmond, Indiana. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—50c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


“SONGWRITING SELLING SECRETS,” professional 
manual, $1 postpaid. Moneyback guarantee. Ster- 
ling Sherwin, (ASCAP), Mill Valley, Calif. 


AD COPYWRITER and short-short writer would 
like to correspond with those equally frustrated 
— Yorkers preferred, but all welcome. Box 

-1, 


PROFESSIONAL WANTS young man learner-collab- 
orator, Los Angeles area, work mornings at my 
house. Pay you with sales split. Write first. 
— Clifton, 1905 Havemeyer, Redondo Beach, 

alif. 

















ONE DOLLAR brings mimeographed instructions 

on Reviewing Books Successfully, oral and writ- 
ten, by C. A. Seidenspinner, reviewer for Chicago 
Tribune, and popular book speaker. 932 take 
Avenue, Racine, Wis. 


1000 242 x 4 PARCEL POST LABELS with your 
return address, $3.95 postage id. Cash with 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. . A. Blake, 1642 
Logan St., Shreveport, La. 


MENTAL UPLIFT. Like a Florida vacation. The 
six most-wanted tourist items. Candy, nuts, jelly, 
souvenirs—$1.00. TOUR TREATS, 712 East Ave., 
Sarasota, Florida. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for ad- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


“WRITERS SAY STRICTLY MIND -CREATED 
CHARACTERS talk audibly to them.” Will any one 
hearing similar spooks send details; if possible, 
quote. Psychic Researcher, 7235 Hosbrook, Cincin- 
nati 27, Ohio. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ne oa magazine, page 71. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


QUICK CASH FOR YOU — FOR CHRISTMAS! 
Wanted—Unused U.S. commemorative (collector's) 











stamp 15% t. Immediate payment! Send 
to: Payne, 13304 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


COMPLETE USED N.1.A. WRITER'S COURSE, 
1952; Complete Home Study American School 
High School course, 1947 (academic). Each $75.00. 
RY ba , ogg yf — Ry 

con). t e 3 t 
St., Baldwin, L- 1. N.Y. aanaensis me 


SURPRISE PACKAGE—AIl handmade items. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send $1.00 to Anderson. 32 
Arthur Street, Baldwin, L.1., New York. 








ATTENTION WRITERS AND HOBBYISTS: Make 


money writing about your hobby. Under the plan 
outlined in my folio, you do not have to search 
for a publisher. There is a great demand for hob- 
by information, WHATEVER YOUR HOBBY MAY 
BE. This is a fascinating and profitable plan for 
writers and hobbyists alike. Complete set of in- 
structions only $1.00. Ask for HOBBY FCLIO. 
Chester Garlanger, 1019 Pearl St., St. Joseph, 


ich. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details FREE. W. Her- 
man, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 








SUNSHINE POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. 
a. Copeland, 712 East Ave., Sarasota, 
or ° 


PERSONAL CHARACTER INVENTORY by compe- 
tent Granvho-Analyst. No stock reports or form 
letters. Ask for free details in own hand writing. 
Ira McRae, 214 South Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Okla. 


ATTENTION CAMERA OWNERS. Big spare time 
earnings. Results guaranteed. Get free details. 
WARCO’S 26891 Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 
method. HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Study “25 Short Story 
Pointers” and learn to please the Editors, $1.00. 
A. C. McDonnell, 1729 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


HAVE YOU READ the startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck? If not, send for it 
Now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P.O. Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 





“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


SONGS PROFESSIONALLY PLUGGED. Don 
Frankel, Wd., 4903 West Adams, Chicago 44. 





WANTED CHEAP, fiction writing books. Box N-3. 


SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Everything furnished, 
25c! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 








INFORMATION or advice on any problem. Send 
$1.00 to Personal Research, Box 2, Richmond, Ind. 





HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING- Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 





PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your home, 
by clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 to Strick- 
land’s, Box 447, Longmont, Colorado, for 
detailed, complete, proven instructions for estab- 
lishing your own clipping bureau. 


BECOME MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY FIT. 
Dial away excess pounds with a Vest Pocket 
Calorie Counter. Fifty Cents. Silver Lining Shop, 
Kerrville, Texas. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME. Start your own Mail 
Order Business. Spare or Full Time. Postal brings 
full details. Tudor Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, New York. 


“JINGLES, SLOGANS, AND ADS-IN - RHYME.” 
Well make them to please you. 50c per line. 
Box 35, Route No. 2, Winslow, Ark. 














LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


WRITE FOR PAY Easiest Way. Write, Ralph Un- 
derhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OP- 
PORTUNITY. Supply GLC with original articles, 
cartoons, stories, poems. Fillers especiaily needed. 
Get sample 25c¢ silver. McPlastens, COWD-609 
West First, Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Continued on next page) 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 
Prosiatiots in Books, Plays, Theses. 
3 


Ghostwriting, Translations, 
MANUSCHIPT DELIVERY cad Fisk Up) 


to ALL 
at less than holt ag all your Postage or Express Costs. 
FREE BOOKLETS 


WRITERS Se SERVICE — DEPT. 
7E 17, N. Y. wy. 5690 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1. 00 thousand. 


R. K, SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 


we can help you. Details FREE. Write today, 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, ete. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for. sf ROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est. 1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N.Y. 








“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS" 


$1 Per 1, 000 wv? 
I will ‘xe cally seswytte wee :— rt a A or novel 
and bulla it inte a strong p otted. brilliant, move B trby-word 
iece of A sa Besides ‘soing over your script w 
and showing you how you can sireogthen = salen appeal, 
pl also discuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘persona}i: sty 
r re 
at ire ye your writing problems? 
GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL AMESBURY, MASS, 























A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
suet, sleeping sosens im your own consciousness. 
ome Master of your own life. Push aside all 
ae with a new energy you have overlooked. 
Rosictucians know bow, and will help you 
epply Se gece » of all powers in man’s control, 
th and e for y lf. Write for 

Free book, ‘‘The Mastery of wl It calle, how 





The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— California 
“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization’® 


















PERSONALS 


EARN money at home! Thousands de! “Heme 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size. 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner, Chicage 30, Ill, 





SEX SITUATIONS IN YOUR STORIES trouble ? 
Sexology Lecturer will advise and edit same. Res. 
sonable rates. Personal Questions $1.00. Box N-4, 
c/o Writers’ Digest. 


BOOK, “S05 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacifie- 448, 
Oceanside, California. 








ARE YOU a new fiction writer, talented but sometimes 
dry of plots and pocket? Try collaborating. Box 








MAGAZINES (back dated) clipping service. Robi- | 
son’s, 24 Werner Street, Daly 6, California. 





CLIPPING SERVICE, Writer’s Aid. Research. Homer 
Cantrell, Huddy, Ky. 
THERE 1S A VERY MUCH better than average : 
opportunity for advancement in the position we i 
have to fill, We need a man about 25, who is a fast / 
typist, and who has had experience in ogjtns sper 
rewriting and revising press releases. We publi - 1 
at Chicago, weekly and monthly trade papers of 1 
established reputation. Immediate and future 
sibilities definitely good for the qualified man. rite 
full particulars to Box 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St. | 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 
I enclose 10c per word, including the words in my 
name and address. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- } 
ber 1, 1952. Required by the Act of Congress , 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Pat Trefzger Overbeck, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio; Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio. Owners—Automobile Digest Pub- 
lishing Corp.—James Rosenthal, Wilbert 
Rosenthal, Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1952. 

(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 

(Signed) Elmer W. Hafer 
Commission expires Jan. 31, 1953. 





























which road will you take? 


Thanks to the road map, drivers reach their destination directly 
without wasted milage. In the same way, the writer searching fer 
‘a a market for his writing saves valuable time and money by relying 
y 

on the most complete map to the free lance market, THE 


WRITER’S MARKET. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET lists the name, address, editorial 
requirements, rate of payment, style rules, preferred lengths and 
special needs of more than 2,500 magazines, book publishers, studios, 
greeting card verse houses, trade journal publishers, and producers 
of plays, radio and television, who buy material from free lance 
writers. The information collected and quoted direct from in- 
dividual editers is your assurance that this book is official and that 
the editors quoted definitely want to buy free lance material. 











“4 | Favorably reviewed in over 200 newspapers and magazines and 
on i recommended by such writers as Faith Baldwin, Erle Stanley 
ore Gardner, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Louis Bromfield, and Cornelia 
+6. Otis Skinner. 
io. 
. 515 pages; size 6%2x10'%, $3.50 postpaid 
atl, | 
inf . . 
ib- Writer's Digest 
ert 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
atl, Rush me one postpaid copy of the current WRITER’S MARKET 
= (1952-53 edition). 
| C1 I enclose $3.50 C Bill me. 
jth 
name 
address 
te «oe ETT LT Te H 








Let's Not Argue With 


SUCCESS 


NEW WRITER recently said to 
cA me, “I don’t want you to revise 

my manuscript, even if revision 
brings publication, for then it would not 
be entirely mine.” Another said, “I don’t 
want manuscript criticism. This is some- 
thing I must learn for myself.” These 
persons are too occupied with methods to 
have any great concern about results. 


I have never seen an author deserving of publication who stopped 
to argue with any means that would attain it. 


Authors like Charles Willis Howe—who with my aid wrote an 
awards winning book — have always said, “Go ahead and give my 
manuscript what it needs. All I want is results — the methods are up 
to you.” 


It is one thing to dream of vague intangibles such as “natural 
ability.” It is quite another thing to face the hard, practical fact that 
modern writing is a craft and if you succeed at it you’re going to need 
some professional help. I have been giving that help for a decade and 
a half, and my library shelves are well stocked with published books 
that my clients have written. 


My aid is individual, consisting of complete revision, corrective 
analysis or blue penciling, depending on the special need. Write today 
for my brochure entitled “Literary Help,” which explains how I work 
with writers. It is free and comes to you by air mail. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary Agents, con- 
taining the names and addresses of 115 agents, with 
5,000 words of valuable commentary. Price 25c, coin. 











CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











